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PROGRESS OF THE ENDOWMENT CAMPAIGN 
[HE EDWARD ROBINSON CENTENNIAL LECTURES 


The great interest in this series of lectures has been most gratifying and 
has demonstrated that there is a general awareness of the importance of 
archaeology to an understanding of biblical and ancient history. Thirteen 
lectures were given during 1938 (see BULLETIN 72, p. 22), and thus far 
fourteen have been planned for 1939. 

Lectures already given or scheduled for 1939 are as follows: 


Jan. 12 Evangelical School of Theology, Dr. Haupert 
Feb. 6 Mary Baldwin College, Dr. Stinespring 

Feb. 7 Oberlin College (2 lectures), Dr. Speiser 
Feb. 8 Western College, Dr. Speiser 

Feb. 8-9 Andover Newton Theological School, Dr. Burrows 
Feb. 9 Butler University, Dr. Speiser 

Feb. 10 Muskingum College, Dr. Speiser 

Mar. 2 Columbia University, Dr. Albright 

Mar. 3 Princeton University, Dr. Albright 

Mar. 6 Hartford Theological Seminary, Dr. Kraeling 
Mar. 16 Moravian College and Theological Seminary 
Apr. 16 Lafayette College, Dr. Davies 







To each of these institutions and those to whom lectures were given last 
year, as well as to the representatives of these institutions, we wish to express ; 
our hearty appreciation for excellent codperation. To the speakers go oui 
warmest thanks for assuming these engagements and turning into endow- 
ment the honoraria received. 

The names of institutions contributing $50,-$100, or more, are inscribed 
on the “ wall ” which will be placed in the Jerusalem School. Foundation 
stones represent $100, while the smaller stones in the upper part of the wall 
stand for $50. We invite other schools and organizations to arrange for 
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lectures during 1939 and thereby aid the work begun by Robinson. It is 
possible for several organizations or individuals to combine in providing a 
lecture. Further information may be had at the office of the Schools. 




























4 THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION APPROPRIATION 


At the meeting of the Trustees and the Corporation held at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, December 27, 1938, it was announced that approximately 
$20,000 still remained to be raised for endowment if the Schools are to have 
full benefit of the generous Rockefeller Foundation appropriation. - This 
figure assumes that all pledges will be paid before the deadline, December 


f 1939. Should this sum be realized it will be doubled automatically by the ; 
Rockefeller Foundation, bringing total additions of $60,000 to the endow- i 
ment fund. Thus there is triple reason for those so*inclined to contribute ie 


this year. 

Comparison of this state of affairs with that of January 1, 1938, will 
prove interesting and encouraging to many of our friends, for at that time j 
about $42,000 was needed. 


THE DISTRICT COMMITTEES k 





In spite of the great progress made during the past year we still have 


quite a distance to go in order to reach our goal. We feel confident, however, ; 
that our district chairmen will be successful in raising the quotas suggested : 


for them. Some have already been able to report over a 90% subscription, ' 
a fact that leads us to believe that by the end of the year we will be able 
to claim the full appropriation of the Rockefeller Foundation. 


BEQUESTS 


We are pleased to note that a small bequest has recently been made by a 
friend in favor of the Schools. Lest we be misconstrued we hasten to add ‘ 


that we wish him a happy, healthy, and especially long life. Nevertheless ( 
we expect the American Schools to survive all of us and wish to suggest that 4 


future needs of the Schools can be well served in this manner. Forms of 
bequest appear in the BULLETIN from time to time. 


Rosert M. Enasere, Field Secretary, : 
409 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. E 


THE PLACE OF THE MINAEANS IN THE HISTORY OF 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA 


F. V. WINNETT * f 


ed 


The earliest certain mention of the Minaean kingdom of South Arabia 
is to be found in an excerpt from Eratosthenes preserved in Strabo xvi. 768. 
What this tells us is meagre enough, simply that the Minaeans were the 
contemporaries of three other South Arabian peoples—the Sabaeans, Qata- 
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banians, and Hadramautis—and that their chief city was Karna. Since 
Eratosthenes reflects the information acquired by the expedition under 
Ariston sent out by Ptolemy II, our evidence for the existence of the 
Minaean kingdom goes back to about 280 B.C.* Occasional, equally meagre 
references to it appear in later writers. Thus a fragment from Artemidorus 
preserved in Strabo xvi. 776 mentions the fact that the Minaeans and the 
Gerrhaeans brought their loads of aromatics to a certain island near the 
entrance of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah.* Pliny, writing in 77 A. D. but probably 
quoting some earlier Hellenistic source, has a little more to tell us. He 
writes: “ Adjoining [the Sabaeans] are the Minaei, the people of another 
community, through whose country is the sole transit for the frankincense, 
along a single narrow road. The Minaei were the first people who carried 
on any traffic in frankincense, which they still do to a greater extent than 
any other persons . . .” (Natural History, xii. 30. Bohn Library transla- 
tion). In another passage (vi. 32) which is definitely stated to reflect 
the information gathered by Aelius Gallus during his campaign into South 
Arabia in 24 B. C. we read: “that the most numerous of these nomadic 
tribes are the Homeritae [| Himyarites] and the Minaei, that their lands 
are fruitful in palms and shrubs, and that their chief wealth is centred 
in their flocks.” This sounds as if the Minaeans were still independent at 
that time. A much later reference to the Minaeans appears in Ptolemy, 
Geography, vi. 7, 23. The fact that he calls them alone of the South Arabian 
peoples “a great people” is not necessarily a proof that they were inde- 
pendent in his day (middle of the 2nd cent. A.D.). More probably it 
reflects the impression which Ptolemy had gained from reading Pliny and 
earlier Hellenistic sources. 

After Ptolemy the Minaeans disappear from the pages of history. Nothing 
more is heard of them until their homeland was rediscovered and many of 
their inscriptions copied by the French-Jewish explorer Joseph Halévy in 
1870. Further Minaean material was collected by the equally famous 
Austrian explorer Eduard Glaser in the course of three visits to the Yemen 
in 1882-84. Dedan (mod. al-‘Ulé) in North Arabia has also yielded a 
considerable number of Minaean inscriptions. Euting’s collection was pub- 
lished by D. H. Miller in his Epigraphische Denkmiler aus Arabien, 1889, 
and subjected to a fresh examination by Mordtmann in his Beitrage zur 
mindischen Epigraphik, 189%. A more accurate as well as a much larger 
collection of Minaean inscriptions from this same site was made by Péres 
Jaussen and Savignac and published in the second volume of their Mission 
archéologique en Arabie, 1914. The importance of the material collected 
by these last two explorers has never been adequately recognized. To them 


* Honorary Lecturer in the School in Jerusalem, 1938. It is an unusual pleasure 
to publish this important paper, with the conclusions of which I heartily agree 


W. F. A. 


1 See Tarn, “ Ptolemy IT and Arabia ” in the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, XV 
(1929), 14, 16 f. ; 
2 Artemidorus’ knowledge also derives ultimately from Ariston’s report, according 


to Tarn, op. cit., p. 14. 

%Cp. Journal Asiatique, 1872, 129-266, 489-547; 1873, tome i, 434-52], tome ii, 
305-365; 1874, 497-585, where they appear mixed with Sabaean inscriptions under 
the general heading “ Inscriptions sabéennes.” 
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the world of scholarship owes a debt of the deepest gratitude of .which it 
will become more conscious as time goes on. All this Minaean material is 
to receive its final resting-place in Tome III of Part IV of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Semiticarum. A provisional treatment of it will be found 
in the Répertoire d’épigraphie sémitique, Tomes V and VI. 

Glaser, utilizing the material available in 1889, proposed that the begin- 
nings of the Minaean kingdom be placed back in the second, or even the third, 
millennium B.C.* Objections to this theory were pointed out by Halévy, 
D. H. Miiller, Mordtmann, E. Meyer, and others. It found staunch 
defenders, however, in Winckler and Hommel.® The net result of the 
argument was to reduce Glaser’s dating considerably. Thus Tkatsch in his 
article on Saba’ in the Lncyclopaedia of Islam, p. 152, writes: “ Against the 
theory [of Glaser], in perfect agreement with the Greek and Roman authori- 
ties and the ancient South Arabian sources .: . and following D. H. 
Miiller, we must insist that the kingdom of Ma‘in existed contemporaneously 
with that of Saba’ and at the very earliest began in the eighth century 
B.C... . Its end did not come about 230 B. C. (so Hartmann, Arabische 
Frage, 1909, p. 132) . . . but it existed at least down to the second century 
B.C.” Hommel, however, still adheres to the higher chronology, placing 
the Minaean kingdom between 1300/1200 and 700 B.C. “ At the most 
it may be admitted that the oldest Sabaean inscriptions may have been 
contemporary with the latest Minaean.”® Thus it will be seen that the 
Minaean controversy is by no means settled. My only excuse for entering 
the arena is that I believe I have found in the Lihyanite and Minaean 
inscriptions discovered by Péres Jaussen and Savignac at al-‘Ula evidence 
which weighs the scales heavily in favor of the shorter chronology. 


If we go carefully through the collection of inscriptions labelled by Jaussen and 
Savignac as “ Lihyanite,” we discover that some of them are really Minaean while 
others betray a strange mixture of the Lihyanite and Minaean characters. It is to 
the hybrid texts that I wish now to draw attention. They are as follows: JS 151, 
164, 194, 196, 197, 206, 212, 220, 221, 222, 226, 248, 249, 269, 324, 364.7 The Minaean 
elements consist (i) in the presence of Minaean signs (alif in 194, 206, 212, 220, 226, 
248, 324; tha in 364; ha in 164, 196, 221; ha@ in 222; dhdl in 164, 197, 226; zai in 
220, 249, 364; wiw in 151); (ii) in Minaean spelling (2-y-d in 220, 249, 364, whereas 
Lihyanite writes 2-d; and the suffix written ’-y in 222; and (iii) in Minaean con- 
tent (the names Yahar in 164, Alhan in 220, Thawbat in 364, Yaf‘dn in 196, 197; 
and the invocation of the gods of Ma‘in in 269).° It will be seen that many of the 
texts possess more than one Minaean characteristic. Since the majority of the char- 
acters in each inscription are Lihyanite, they must be described as “ Lihyanite texts 
exhibiting Minaean influence.” 


* Skizze der Geschichte und Geographie Arabiens, ii, 110. 

° For the relevant literature, see Tkatsch’s articles on Saba’ in Pauly-Wissowa, 
col. 1504 ff., and in the Enc. of Islam, p. 12 ff. 

® See his article on “Arabia” in the Enc. of Islam and his chapter on ‘ Geschichte 
Siidarabiens ” in Handbuch der altarabischen Altertumskunde, I (ed. Nielsen, 1927), 
». 67. 
: 7 Some of these I formerly in my Study of the Lihyanite and Thamudic Inscrip- 
tions, p. 9, classed as pure Minaean but that was before the problem of the hybrid 
texts had presented itself clearly to my mind. 

8 JS have strangely failed to grasp the import of this inscription. It reads: 
“And may the gods of Ma‘in curse with every (b-k-l1?) evil this ill-luck!” Cp. 
Grimme, Le Muséon, L, 307. 
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Now there may seem nothing particularly remarkable in the existence 
of such hybrid texts. They are just what we should expect at a point where 
two scripts met. But if we ask, at what period was this Minaean influence 
operative ?, we begin to see that the answer, if it can be given, will have 
an important bearing on the long-debated question of the date of the 
Minaean kingdom. I think an answer can be given. The great majority 
of these hybrid texts are “ Late Lihyanite” (JS 151, 164, 197, 206, 212, 
220, 221, 222, 248, 364).° 

Taking a hint from Tarn (JHA, xv. 18), we may attack the problem of 
the date of Minaean influence in North Arabia from another angle—by an 
examination of the references to Minaean families and tribes in the North 
Arabian texts. Now according to the Minaean inscriptions from al-“Ula 
there were two families which played a predominant réle in the northern 
colony, viz., ‘Ammurata* and Yaf‘an.’° These families appear, however, not 
only in the Minaean but also in the Lihyanite texts, ‘Ammirata‘ appears 
in JS. 43, 245, 276, 281, 288; Yaftan in JS 50, 196, 197, 216. If we 
examine these inscriptions we discover that they are all “ Late Lihyanite ”! 
The total lack of mention of these families in the Early Lihyanite texts and 
the comparatively frequent mention of them in the Late Lihyanite texts 
indicates clearly that it was in the Late Lihyanite period that the Minaeans 
began to establish themselves in Dedan. But three of the hybrid texts 
mentioned above (JS 194, 226, 249) are “ Early Lihyanite,” ** compelling 
us to realize that even in the Early Lihyanite period the Minaeans had 
begun to open up trading relations with the north.’* These relations 
increased as time went on, and seem to have ended in the complete subjection 
of Dedan to Minaean control. 

Thus it is clear that the theory which has hitherto held the field, that 
the Lihyanites were the successors of the Minaeans in north-west Arabia,” 
will have to be revised. The Minaeans succeeded the Lihyanites. In my 
Study of the Lihyanite and Thamudic Inscriptions, p. 51, I proposed a 
fifth-fourth century B. C. date for the Lihyanite kingdom. I still adhere to 
that date. For further evidence in support of it, see my “ Notes on the 
Lihyanite and Thamudic Inscriptions ” published in Le Muséon, li (1938) 
299-310. 

Continuing our investigations, we discover that three Minaean kings are men- 
tioned on the Minaean inscriptions at al-‘Ula, viz., (1) Ilyafa‘ Yashur (JS 11 = 
Eut. V, JS 13 Eut. XXII), (2) Abikarib Yathi' (JS 12, 17 =Eut. XI, 30). (3) 








®T formerly (Study of the Lih. and Tham. Inscriptions, p. 11, n. 5) labelled JS 
221 as.“ Old Lihyanite” because of the form of the mim, but both the mim and 2a 
are probably Minaean. Whether 196 and 269 are “Late Lihyanite” is uncertain. 
That some of the pure Minaean texts are contemporary with the Late Lihyanite is 
shown by the fact that Wa’il the son of B-r-q-s of the family of ‘Ammirata‘ had his 
name inscribed in both Minaean and Late Lihyanite characters (JS 180 min. = 43 
lih.). I owe this reference to Tarn, op. cit., p. 18. JS read B-r-s in 43 but their 
plate clearly suggests the reading B-r-q-s. 

10 On these families, see Hartmann, Arabische Frage, 228 f., 268 f. 

11] formerly regarded JS 324 as “ Dedanite ” but it more probably belongs to the 
hybrid Lihyano-Minaean group. 

12The complete absence of any Minaean influence on the Dedanite script is, how- 
ever, noteworthy. 

18 See, for example, the Enc. of Islam: “ Lihyan,” “ Arabia,” 
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Wagqah’il Nabat (JS 31). We also learn that during the reigns of Abiyada‘ Yathi‘ 
and his son Wagqah’il Riyyam two Minaean governors were established in the north 
at Musran and Ma‘an Musran (Hal. 535; ep. Rép. d’Epig. Sém. 3022). Now the first 
named king, Ilyafa‘ Yashur, is the third member of the following series of kings: 
(1) Yatha‘il Sadiq (2) Wagah’il Yathi‘ (3) Ilyafa‘ Yashur** (4) Hufn Riyyam. 
Abikarib Yathi‘ is the third member of another established series: (1) Ilyafa‘ 
Wagqah (2) Waqah’il Sadiq (3) Abikarib Yathi‘ (4) ‘Ammiyada‘ Nabat. The exact 
position of Wagal’il Nabat in the king-lists is uncertain. Abiyada‘ Yathi‘ and his 
son Wagqah’il Riyyam were probably the predecessors of Hufn Sadiq and his son 
Ilyafa‘ Yafush.. Thus during the period covered by these three series of kings we 
find the Minaeans established in North Arabia. 


Unfortunately the relation in which these three groups stand to one 
another is still an unsolved problem. Hommel (in Nielsen, Handbuch der 
altarab. Altertumskunde, pp. 67, 71) regards the group beginning with 
Ilyafat‘ Waqah as the earliest. Mordtmann (ZDMG, xlvii. 409 f.) would 
assign this position to the group beginning with Yatha‘il Sadiq.’°. My own 
view is that the series beginning with Abiyada‘ Yathi‘ is earlier than the 
other two.*® But whichever view be correct, it is apparent that all three 
series must belong to a period subsequent to the fall of the kingdom of 
Lihyan, an event which I am inclined to place in the fourth century B. C. 

The evidence presented above for a comparatively late date for the 
Minaean kingdom is quite in harmony with all the other evidence at our 
disposal. Let me briefly present this anew: 

1. Epigraphically the Minaean inscriptions are later than the oldest 
Sabaean texts and older than the Sabaean texts of the later period (Mordt- 
mann, Beitrage, p. 107). 

2. A Minaean inscription found on a sarcophagus from Gizeh in Egypt 
is dated in “ the twenty-second year of Ptolemy son of Ptolemy.” Several 
Ptolemies reigned over 22 years so that it is impossible to tell which one is 
meant. It is certain at any rate that the inscription is not earlier than 
261 B.C., which would be the twenty-second year of Ptolemy II. In the 
third or second century B.C. the Minaeans were engaged in transporting 
“myrrh and calamus for the service of the temples of the gods of Egypt ” 
(Cp. Rép. @Epig. Sem. 3427). 

3. The bilingual Minaeo-Greek inscription found on the island of Delos 
and dated by Clermont-Ganneau to the latter half of the second century B. C. 
is further evidence of the far-flung commercial relations of the Minaeans 
in the Hellenistic period. There is no trace of their activity in the Mediter- 
ranean world before this period (cp. Rép. d’E pig. Sém. 3570). 

4. The references to the Minaeans in the Graeco-Roman writers, quoted 
at the beginning of this article, also show that it was in the Hellenistic 
period that the Minaean kingdom was flourishing although they are 
naturally of no value in determining when that kingdom first arose. The 


1 According to Hal. 504 = Gl. 1087 (Rép. @’Ep. Sém. 2999) Wagah’il Yathi' and 
his son Ilyafa‘ Yashur were contemporaries of Shahr Yagil Yuhargib, king of 
Qataban (see Rhodokanakis, Katabanische Texte, I, 36ff.). The latter’s son, 
Waraw’il Ghailan Yuhan‘im, was a contemporary of the Sabaean Mukarrib Kariba’il 
Watar of the great Sirwah inscription (although Hommel, Handbuch, p. 81, n. 1 
thinks another Waraw’il must be meant). 

16 Cp. also Hartmann’s discussion in his Arabische Frage, p. 127. 

16 T owe this suggestion to Dr. Albright. 
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absence of any mention of it in Theophrastus is no evidence that it had 
not yet come into being in his day (c. 300 B.C.). As Tarn (op. cit., p. 
13f.) points out, Theophrastus reflects the information acquired by the 
expedition under Anaxicrates sent out by Alexander the Great in 323 B.C. 

and Anaxicrates’ failure to mention the Minaeans is probably to be explained 
by the assumption that he did not land for water and supplies until far past 
the Minaean coast and then made enquiries only about what lay before him. 

5. Whether the M@iinim of the Bible ** were really the Minaeans or not,’* 
the LX X certainly regarded them as such and regularly rendered the word 
by “ Minaeans.” Note too that the LXX turned Séfar the Na‘amathite of 
Job 2:11 into a “ king of the Minaeans.” As Pére Lagrange points out in 
his article “La controverse minéo-sabéo-biblique,” ’® the more frequent 
mention of the Minaeans in the LX.X than in the Hebrew is not favorable 
to the higher chronology. In fact it suggests that they only became known 
to the Jews at a comparatively late period. 

6. The inscription Hal. 535 —Gl. 1155 from the reign of “pap roiad 
Yathi‘ with its reference to a war between Egypt and ne at as been 
interpreted as referring to Cambyses’ invasion of Egypt i > B.C. But 
this interpretation is contradicted by the evidence of the insc eiptione which 
show that the Minaeans did not become active in North Arabia and Egypt 
until the Late Lihyanite and Hellenistic periods. It seems preferable 
therefore to adopt the suggestion that the struggle referred to is the invasion 
of Egypt by Artaxerxes Ochus in 343 B.C. If this suggestion be correct, 
we have a fixed point around which to build our Minaean chronology. 
Abiyada‘ Yathi‘’s reign must fall in 343 B. ¢ 

But Abiyada* Yathi‘ was not the first Minaean king, for two inscriptions 
from his reign (Hal. 520, 535) make mention of “the sons of Ma‘adkarib 
the son of Ilyafa‘, king of the Minaeans.” LIlyafa‘ was manifestly a prede- 
cessor of Abiyada‘ Yathi‘. My own theory is that Abiyada‘ Yathi‘ was 
preceded by some seven kings who have left their names inscribed at Matin 
but nowhere else. Allowing an average of twenty years for each reign, this 
does not carry back the beginnings of the Minaean kingdom beyond 500 B. ( 
In any event we seem compelled to reject once and for all the theory of 
Glaser, Winckler and Hommel which would place the beginning of that 
kingdom around 1200 B.C. or even earlier. And our conclusion is sup- 
ported by the witness of the Old Testament which makes Sheba and Dedan 
the oldest Arabian kingdoms. 

At what date the Minaean kingdom came to an end we do not know. 
According to Pliny vi. 32 the Minaeans were still at the time of Aelius 
Gallus’ invasion, 24 B. C., a very numerous and prosperous people and one 
gathers the impression that they were still living independently alongside 
the Himyarites. In the Periplus (par. 24), however, written about 60 A. D. 
according to Schoff or between 40-45 A. D. according to Tkatsch, nothing is 
said of the Minaeans. The whole of Yemen is pictured as being under the 
rule of the Himyarite king Charibael. This suggests that the collapse of 
the Minaean kingdom occurred somewhere between 24 B. C. and 50 A. D. 


17T Chron. 4: 41 (Qr.), II Chron. 20: 1 (prob.),'26: 7, Ezra 2: 50 = Neh. 7: 52. 

18 Margoliouth (Relations between Arabs and Israelites, p. 51) and Musil (The 
Northern Hegjdz, Appendix I) are sceptical. 

1° Revue Biblique, xi. 36S 7.2. 
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The collapse of Minaean power in the north of the peninsula probably 
occurred earlier. Aelius Gallus represented the whole region around 
al-Hegr, half a day’s march north of Dedan, as under Nabataean control 
and knows nothing of a Minaean colony at Dedan. The decay of Minaean 
power in the north was probably brought about by events in the homeland. 
The Nabataeans seized the opportunity presented by the withdrawal of the 
Minaeans to develop a new trading centre of their own at al-Hegr, which 
was nearer their own domains than was Dedan. There during the first 
century A. D. they erected many fine monuments which rival those of 
Petra.*° According to Arab tradition the ruins at al-Hegr were the work of 
the Thamfid. Jaussen and Savignac, however, declare that they are 
“ exclusively the work of the Nabataeans.” ** Their contention is supported 
by the evidence of the inscriptions, which are practically all Nabataean. A 
few Lihyanite graffiti (JS 6-17) show that the site was occupied as early 
as the “Old Lihyanite” period, but it owed its development into an 
important city to the Nabataeans in the first century A.D. The Arab 
tradition is perhaps to be explained by the fact that al-Hegr lay in the 
territory roamed over by the great Thamfd tribe. Its fellah population 
was probably always Thamfid, even under the Nabataeans, and they were 
later to receive entire credit for the works which their brawn, if not their 
brains, helped to create. But the paucity of the “ Thamudic ” inscriptions 
found there (only JS 1-18, and these of the late “C ” and “ D” types) is 
against the theory which regards al-Hegr as a sort of Thamudaean capital. 


A HEBREW LETTER FROM THE TWELFTH CENTURY B.C. 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 


The indefatigable excavator of Byblus has at last issued the volume of 
plates attached to the first part of his definitive publication.* In the absence 
of the accompanying text we cannot give an adequate impression of the 
wealth of material which M. Maurice Dunand is now making accessible 
to us. The remains of ancient Byblus, biblical Gebal, cover such a long 
period of time, from the early fourth millennium to the Roman imperial 
age, that it is hard to pick out a special subject to stress. The oldest strati- 
fied deposit is the cemetery of the Middle Chalcolithic, which is elaborately 
illustrated with photographs of burials and vases.”_ The subsequent Bronze 


*° For a description of them, see Jaussen and Savignac, Mission archéologique en 
Arabie, I, 301-441.; IT, 78-108. 

21 Op. cit., IT, viii. 

1 Maurice Dunand, Fouilles de Byblos, tome Ter: 1926-1928, Atlas (Paris, Geuthner, 
1937, published actually in 1938). 

* The pottery has numerous points of resemblance to the Ghassulian of Palestine, 
which must: be attributed to the Early Chaleolithic. However, it has a still closer 
resemblance to the two Palestinian phases of Middle Chalcolithie which are repre- 
sented by Jericho VIII and by Beth-shan XVIII. All close similarity ceases when 
we reach Late Chalecolithic in Palestine (Esdraelon Culture). For the relative 
chronology of the Chalcolithic in Palestine see Wright, The Pottery of Palestine 
from the Earliest Times to the End of the Early Bronze Age (New Haven, American 
Schools of Oriental Research, 1937). The relative chronology of Wright’s study has 
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Age is not so well represented here as in the initial volume of M. Pierre 
Montet, but it will undoubtedly come into its own again with subsequent 
volumes of the Byblus publication. As is well known from Montet’s and 
Dunand’s preliminary reports, Byblus was a center of Egyptian influence 
from the Second Dynasty on through the Old Empire and again in the 
Middle Empire. To the period following the end of the Old Empire seem 
to belong the remarkable syllabic inscriptions on copper and stone which 
appear to represent the oldest monuments of Hebrew (Canaanite) speech. 
M. Dunand has already published a stone fragment, and he described the 
copper inscriptions at the International Congress of Orientalists in Rome, 
September, 1935.* In the present volume there is only one example of the 
syllabic script: an inscription in very cursive characters on both sides of a 
skinning knife (?—see below) of copper or bronze (Plate XXXII: No. 
2334). 

As already pointed out by M. Dunand, these syllabic inscriptions belong 
in part, at least, to the last centuries of the third millennium. Whether 
they precede or follow the Amorite (East Canaanite) occupation is still 
quite uncertain. That there was such an Amorite occupation of Byblus not 
far from 2000 B.C. seems practically certain when one remembers the 
fact that virtually the whole of Western Asia south of the Taurus and the 
Armenian mountains passed through it between 2100 and 1800 B.C.* M. 
André Parrot’s recent discoveries at Mari provide incontrovertible evidence 
that there was at least one Amorite prince at Byblus, Yantin-‘ammu 
(Ja-an-ti-in-ha-mu) ,° who lived in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
according to the most probable chronology.® It may be that several Byblian 
princes already known, Yakin-ilum (early twentieth century), Yapi-shemu- 
abi and Abi-shemu (late nineteenth century), Ilum-yapi, belong to the same 
dynasty.’ By the late eighteenth century we find a non-Semitic prince, 
Antena, on the throne of Gebal. When M. Posener has published the 
important new hieratic execration texts from the Twelfth Dynasty, we shall 
become acquainted with new princes of Byblus.* 
been confirmed in a vital point by Professor Sukenik’s subsequent discovery of strati- 
fied deposits of Esdraelon pottery over Ghassulian at ‘Afffileh. It is now accepted by 
no less competent an archaeologist than Father Koeppel, the excavator of Teleilat 
el-Ghassiil ( Biblica, 1939, pp. 51-63). 

* See BULLETIN, No. 60, pp. 3-6. 

*See already Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., 1935, pp. 217 ff. The point of view there pre- 
sented has been entirely confirmed by the subsequent discoveries of M. Parrot at 
Mari on the Middle Euphrates; see my brief account of the work of MM. Dossin 
and Jean in BULLETIN, No. 67, pp. 26-30, and my account of their more recent work 
in a forthcoming number of the BULLETIN. 

5See Comptes Rendus de Académie des Inscriptions, 1938, pp. 366 f., where an 
abstract of M. Dossin’s important communication of September 23rd will be found. 

®The discoveries of Mari have forced us to lower current dates for this age con- 
siderably; see my sketch of the situation BULLETIN, No. 69, pp. 18-21. 

7Fcr these names see especially Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., 1928, pp. 225-6, and 1935, p. 
226, n. 103. 

’M. Posener reported briefly on these priceless new records at the Brussels Con- 
gress of Orientalists, September, 1938. I wish to thank him and M. Capart for the 
opportunity to examine them. Suffice it to say here that they contain several times 
as much material as the slightly earlier “ Aechtungstexte.” The new discoveries at 
Mari and elsewhere in Syria prove that my reconstruction of the names on the Sethe 
sherds (Jour. Pal. Or, Soc., 1928, 223 ff.) was correct almost throughout, as far as it 


went. 
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Here are also published a number of Phoenician inscriptions, nearly 
all of which have been published elsewhere by the author with the necessary 
discussion. However, one new inscription is of such unusual character that 
it merits prompt treatment somewhere. I shall, accordingly, offer a brief 
interpretation of it here, with a hand-copy made from M. Dunand’s photo- 
graph (Pl. XXXII: No. 1125a). This copy must not be taken as more 


oer ef-s 








Inscription on copper from Byblus, 12th century B. C. 


than a tentative effort, since M. Dunand will certainly give a better hand- 
copy based on the original. In my.copy the letters just after the first ¢ 
at the beginning of line 2, which are probably legible on the original, are 
not reproduced. As will be seen from my hand-copy, this is the most archaic 
inscription in the script of the Ahiram type which has yet been found. 
Since I date all the texts hitherto known from this phase of the Canaanite 
alphabet to the period from cir. 1100 to cir. 900 B. C.,° we can hardly be 
wrong in attributing it to the twelfth century. In dating it to the thirteenth - 
century M. Dunand is clearly of the same opinion with regard to relative 
chronology, since he assigns the Ahirim sarcophagus to the same century, 
placing all other inscriptions of the class later. The archaism is evident in 
two ways. The stance of the characters is still irregular: note especially 
niin, résh, and lamed. Some of the forms of letters are different from any- 
thing later known: note especially the heth and the ntin in line 4. A date 
before the twelfth century is made difficult by the Lachish inscriptions 
from the thirteenth century,’® which have nearly the same letter-forms as 
a fragment of stela from Byblus which has been partially deciphered by 
Professor Grimme and which must belong to the period between cir. 1450 
and cir. 1250. B. C.™ 


® See the references given by Professor Flight in his excellent study in the Haver- 
ford Symposium on Archaeology and the Bible (New Haven, American Schools of 
Oriental Research, 1938), pp. 123 ff. 

70 See BULLETIN, No. 63, pp. 8-12. The material has now been collected, with full 
bibliography, by Professor Obermann in his study The Archaic Inscriptions from 
Lachish (New Haven, Am. Or. Soc., 1938). I regret my inability to accept any of 
his new conclusions. 


11 My first date, cir. 1400 B.C., is probably a little too high. A new inscription 
1} 
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l. [—-ly.lUeb'l X unto ‘Ozi-ba‘al?* (or ‘Uzzi-ba‘al) : 
2. t[-(?) ]‘m.&lm.sg(r?) ® Mayest thou enjoy (?) well-being (peace). 
Withdraw! (7) 
nibt 14 .’m. nhl Let us make an end! If thou indeed 
tnhl *° . mr&tk 7° dost inherit thy (hereditary) property, 
lk. wmrst 17 thine (shall it be), and my (hereditary) 
ly ** property (shall be) mine. 


The Hebraist does not need to be told that lines 3-6 are in perfect Biblical 
Hebrew, so far as the consonantal structure goes. This is a new illustration 
of the fact that Phoenician was more like Biblical Hebrew (aside from a 
few archaisms) in the time of the Judges than it became in the later period. 

It is clear both from the peremptory and formulaic tone of the “letter ” 
and from the impractical material (copper or bronze) on which it is written, 
that this is not an ordinary communication from one person to another. 
Possibly it is a magical text in which a litigant ensures himself against being 
deprived of what is rightfully his. That the text is magical may also follow 
from the fact that a similar, but better formed (and consequently earlier) 
copper object bearing a syllabic text in seven lines and with about the 
same number of characters (probably containing one consonant in each 
syllabic group, as a rule), has also been published here by M. Dunand, side 
by side with the one from the twelfth century. It may be that we have here 
a key to the syllabic script! The curious form of the object points to the 
Egyptian skinning knife, as illustrated both by the shape and thinness of the 
object, and by its light handle.’® It is very curious to find that bronze 
objects of this type appear a few centuries later in Umbria (Italy), where 


they have been termed “sacral palettes,” because of their decoration and 
No copper object was any more suited to 
epigraphic use than a skinning knife, owing to its form, just as the slate 
palette was used as a form for carved and written monuments by the Egyp- 


their apparent ceremonial use.” 


1 


tians about 3000 B. C. Since the skinning knife was constantly used in 
sacrificing, it was an indispensable part of the equipment of a well-ordered 
shrine. 

The rapidity with which the long-lost Canaanite language and culture 
are being restored to us may be disconcerting at times, but it points to a 


from the thirteenth century (dated by archaeological context) in what appears to 
be the same script has just been published by Professors Irwin and Bowman in 
Fisher, Guy, and Engberg. Megiddo Tombs (Chicago, Or. Inst., 1938), pp. 173-6, 
but the execution of the letters is so sketchy that decipherment seems hopeless until 
we have more material from other sources, 

This vocalization entails the rendering “ My refuge is Baal”; the alternative 
vocalization requires a rendering “‘ My strength is Baal.” The name is well known. 

18 From the stems sig or stir, either of which would yield satisfactory sense. 

14 Causative of Heb. sbt, “ to cease.” 

15 Qal of Heb. nhl, “ to inherit.” 

16 Heb. morasah, “ hereditary property,” from yrs, “to inherit.” In South Canaan- 
ite of this period diphthongs were regularly contracted. 

17in the Canaanite inscriptions of this age final ¢ is not indicated epigraphically. 

18 Pronounced liya; the genitive form of the pronominal suffix of the first person 
continues to be indicated consonantally in the early Phoenician inscriptions and after 
the ninth century the nominative and accusative form is also so indicated. 

19 See Petrie, Zools and Weapons (London, 1917), Plates XXIII, XXXI, K. 

2° Op. cit., p. 23a (above). 
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near future when innumerable problems of the biblical scholar will be solved. 
There has never been a time when archaeology was so immediately useful to 
the student of the Bible as it is now. 


KORANIC IRAM, LEGENDARY AND HISTORICAL 
Harotp W. GLIpDEN * 


The progress of archaeological reconnaissance and excavation in southern 
Transjordan is steadily drawing back the veil which has concealed from 
our eyes the state of northwestern Arabia before the rise of Islam. The 
latest contribution of archaeology is the discovery of the Koranic Iram, 
the capital of the tribe of ‘Ad, who are closely associated in the Koran with 
the Thamudenes. 

In the Koran (89:6) the city of ‘Ad is called Iram dhat al-Imdd (Tram 
of the Columns), “ the like of which had never been created in any land.” 
The grammatical constructions in verses 6 and 7 show beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that the name Iram, though masculine in form, is feminine in 
gender. Of the nouns in Arabic which belong to this class the names of 
cities and countries are among the commonest, and it is to this category 
that the name Iram clearly belongs. This obvious fact is stressed here for 
the purpose of showing how far commentators on the Koran stretched their 
imaginations in trying to explain this obscure passage. For example, there 
is one tradition t which considered Iram to be a person identical with ‘Ad, 
explaining that in the time of Nimrod ‘Ad was called ‘Ad Iram, and that 
when ‘Ad perished the name was transferred to Thamid. This relegating 
of Iram to the age of Nimrod suggests an attempt to associate the names 
Iram and Aram, which is further indicated by the identification of Iram 
with Damascus.” 

Another school of thought regarded Iram as a city and identified it with 
either Alexandria or Damascus. In the equation of Iram with Alexandria,* 
built by Shaddad b.-‘Ad and discovered by Alexander, we have, as Wensinck 
points out, a reflection of the Alexander Romance.* The argument of 
another common story, which equates Iram and Damascus,* attributes its 
foundation to Jairin b.-Sa‘d b.“Ad. Al-Mas‘idi writes that in his time 
(A. H. 332) it was thought that Iram was represented by one of the sigs 
at the Jayriin gate of the Great Mosque, and that the Bab Jairin belonged 
to the palace of this king. The South Arabian geographer al-Hamdani 
(+ 945) ® ascribes this tradition to the Persians. 

One of the most popular tales in Islamic literature is that which tells of a 


* Thayer Fellow, 1938-1939. 

* Tabari, T'a’rikh, I, pp. 219-20. 

2 Wensinck, arts. “Iram” and “ Iram dhat al-‘Imad,” Encyc. of Islam. 

® Mas‘iidi, Muriij, ed. de Meynard and de Courteille, II, pp. 420-1. 

*More accurately, this was the version of the Alexander Romance which formed 
a part of the legendary history of South Arabia as represented in such works as the 
Kit&b al-Tijin of Wahb b.-Munabbih. 

5 Mas‘idi, op. cit., III, pp. 271-2. 

° Al-Iklil, Bk. VIII, tr. N. A. Faris as The Antiquities of South Arabia (Prince- 
ton, 1938), p. 30. 
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South Arabian Iram dhat al-Imad built by Shaddad b.-‘Ad. The geogra- 
phers have tried to fix its location, but seldom arrive at an agreement among 
themselves. Al-Hamdani (op. cit., p. 29) reports that “The Yemenites 
and most of the learned men of the country hold that Iram dhat al-‘Imad 
is in the wilderness of Abyan [or Ibyan], a depression between Hadramaut 
and Abyan.” Al-Dimashqi (¢ 1327) * places it between Hadramaut and 
Zafaran in Yemen. Al-Mas‘idi (op. cit., III, p. 81) is non-committal and 
leaves the matter with the observation that its situation is undecided. 

The South Arabian Iram is nearly always distinguished as an earthly 
paradise. The stock story® is that it was the creation of Shaddad, the 
second son of ‘Ad, who had made himself ruler of the inhabited world. He 
had heard descriptions of paradise from the kings assembled before him 
and caused an imitation thereof to be erected in one of the deserts of Aden. 
This city he called Iram. When it was completed he set out to visit it, but 
when he was still a day and a night’s journey away God sent a loud noise 
from the heavens which destroyed him and his retinue in toto. Al-Baidawi 
briefly mentions also the well-known story that Iram was discovered by a 
certain ‘Abd-Allah b. Qilabah, who had gone out into the desert in search of 
his lost camels. In a much more elaborate form this legend is developed 
in the Thousand and One Nights (Nights 275-9). It is there related that 
news of ‘Abd-Allah’s discovery reached the ears of Mu‘awiyah, then caliph 
in the Hijiz (sic), and he was summoned to give an account of it to 
Mu‘iwiyah, who wondered greatly at his tale. The traditionalist Ka‘b 
al-Ahbar was called into consultation, and without laying eyes on ‘Abd-Allah 
described him as the man who was predestined to find the lost city. Al- 
Mas‘idi (op. cit., IV, pp. 88-9) relates this tale, but is very suspicious of 
its veracity. That it is of a date far posterior to Umayyad days is clearly 
shown by the gross blunder which makes Mu‘awiyah rule in the Hijiz, the 
seat of the orthodox caliphs. It is interesting and instructive to note that 
this legend of the building of an earthly paradise by an all-powerful earthly 
king ® and its subsequent destruction by God bears a certain resemblance to 
the story of the City of Brass (Nights 572-8) and belongs to the cycle, 
ultimately of Iranian origin, which deals with similar attempts on the part 
of Nimrod,’® Hiram ™ and the legendary Iranian emperor Kay Kawiis.’* 
So much, then, for the non-historical aspect of Iram. 

Before the discovery in 1932 of the site at Jabal Ramm ** by Mr. Horsfield 
of the Transjordan Department of Antiquities and the subsequent publica- 
tion of the results of the excavations by Savignac and Horsfield,’* Western 
scholarship was almost as much in the dark about the actual location of 
Iram as the Arabs themselves. The site, which lies about twenty-five miles 


* Nukhbat al-Dahr, ed. Mehren (St. Petersburg, 1866), p. 30. 

§ Al-Baidawi, commentary on Koran 89: 6. 

® Mas‘idi, op. cit., III, p. 81. 

2° Thirteenth-century Christian Arabic MS. in the Bibliothéque Nationale (de 
Slane’s catalogue no. 300). 

11 See L. Ginzberg, art. “ Hiram,” The Jewish Encyclopedia. 

12 Tabari, Ta’rikh, I, pp. 602.3. 

18 Both forms of the name are in current use. 

14 Revue Biblique, XLI (1932), pp. 581-97; XLII (1933), pp. 405-22; XLIITI (1934), 
pp. 572-9; XLIV (1935), pp. 245-78. 
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due east of ‘Aqabah,’* is situated at the foot of the Jabal Ramm, in the 
vicinity of a wadi and a spring ** of the same name. The first suggestion 
of the identification of Ptolemy’s Aramaua with Iram was made already by 
B. Moritz ** in 1908. This must certainly be correct, since the situation 
of Aramaua on C. Miiller’s ** map of Ptolemy is almost exactly that of the 
actual site of Iram. The identity of these two names is confirmed by 
Musil '* who, however, was apparently unaware of Moritz’s suggestion. The 
excavation of the second-century temple at Jabal Ramm by the French 
School in Jerusalem brought to light Nabataean inscriptions giving the 
name of the place as ’rm, which enabled Pére Savignac to make the identi- 
fication a positive one. From the Arabic sources which Musil *° has col- 
lected we learn that remains of vineyards and pine groves were to be seen 
at Iram; al-Qazwini reports that weathered houses and statues belonging 
to the tribe of ‘Ad were still to be seen in the vicinity of Mount Iram. 

From the fact that the geographers speak of no settlement at Iram and 
that already in the Koran it is referred to as a ruin, it is evident that long 
before the time of Muhammad the place had been abandoned and served 
only as a watering place for the caravans and for the flocks of the nomads.** 
While tarrying there for water the Arabs of the Hijaz saw the columns and 
stones of the overthrown temple and thus confected the legend which finally 
found its way into the Koran. <A most illuminating illustration of the 
mythopoeic tendencies of the Arabs, and one which suggests how the Iram 
dhat al-‘Imad legend must have arisen, is a story which Musil relates con- 
cerning Qusayr ‘Amrah: ** “T was particularly fascinated by the story of 
Mhammed, the chief of the Ca‘ibneh, about the castles at-Tfaibah and 
‘Amrah. He stated that he had once examined them rapidly and thought 
that they were solidly and completely preserved, decorated with magnificent 
columns, paintings, and inscriptions. In the middle of the desert they made 
such an impression (on him) that the idea came (to him) that they had 
been built by the supreme ruler of all the Jinn, the mighty Sliman ibn Da*id 
(Solomon son of David) with the help of his subject spirits.” 


1° Consult map of the Survey of Egypt (1934) 1: 500,000, North Sinai Section. 

16 This spring (Hamdani, Sifat, p. 129) was one of the well-known watering-places 
of the Arabs. There are a number of springs at the site which are formed by water 
seeping out from between the granite base of the Jabal Ramm and the sandstone 
overlying strata, according to N. Glueck (AASOR, XV, p. 55). There is a slip in 
Glueck’s itinerary on p. 53, where Wadi Ramm should be substituted for ‘Imran in 
the sentence “. . . we turned off southeast into the Wadi ‘Imran,. . .” 

17** Ausfliige in der Arabia Petraea,”’ MFOB, III, p. 395. 

18 Claudii Ptolemaei Geographica, Tabulae XXXVI (Paris, 1901), no. 35. 

1° The Northern Hegdz (New York, 1926), p. 273. 

2° Tdem. 

*1In medieval times the pilgrim road from Ailah to al-Madinah led past Iram 
(Musil, op. cit., p. 273). Muhammad must have stopped at this important watering- 
place many times. 

22 Kusejr ‘Amra (Vienna, 1907), I, p. 3. 
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A REEXAMINATION OF THE LACHISH LETTERS 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Readers of the BULLETIN do not have to be told what the now famous 
Lachish Letters are; the subject has been discussed again and again in our 
pages since the initial discovery in January and February, 1935—just four 
years ago.’ It is now a year since the official publication, Torczyner’s The 
Lachish Letters, was distributed and there is already a very respectable list 
of important reviews and articles based on it. Most of these contributions 
of the past year are like the writer’s paper in the BULLETIN for last April, 
which is based only on the official volume and on preceding treatments of 
the first four ostraca. The surveys by Hempel, Dussaud, and Reider are 
based upon more extensive material and must be studied by all. Most 
important of these contributions, however, is Ginsberg’s brief supplementary 
paper, on which the writer will draw heavily in the present sketch. Reider 
has also made a convincing original observation which solves one of the most 
elusive passages. 

There is complete unanimity with regard to the historical situation of the 
Lachish ostraca, which must be just prior to the final siege at the end of 
Zedekiah’s reign. The campaign of 1937-38, begun by the late J. L. Starkey 
and completed by Lankester Harding, yielded a fully adequate picture of the 
archaeological situation during the last two preéxilic phases of occupation, 
which came to an end respectively in 598/7 and in 589/8 B.C.’ It should 
be observed in this connection that the difference of a year in the date given 
by the writer for the letters, 589 B. C.,* and the one a year later given by 
other recent students, depends on the view held with reference to late 
Judaean chronology; the writer agrees with the system of Kugler, Begrich, 
and Mowinckel, which places the destruction of the First Temple in the 


year 587, not in 586.° The exact year of the fall of Lachish is probably 
given by an ostracon found in the last campaign,® which begins with the date 
“in the ninth [year],” i.e., in the year 589/8, since the first year of 


Zedekiah was 597/6. 

Since the writer’s paper nearly a year ago further progress has been made 
in Letters IT, III, VI, and IX, which will be treated, briefly or in detail, 
below. Letter IV seems to be clear throughout after Gordon’s observations, 
which were utilized in the paper just mentioned. In Letter V the writer’s 
correction mh l‘bdk yytb ’w yr* lmlk has been generally accepted, though 
sometimes with slight deviations. The observation of Gordon, tentatively 


+See BULLETIN, No. 61, pp. 10-16; 70, pp. 11-18 (with references on p. 11, n. 3). 

* Note especially S. Yeivin, Bull. Jew. Pal. Explor. Soc., V1, 1-7; H. L. Ginsberg, 
BULLETIN, No. 71, 24-27; Paul Joiion, Revue des Btudes Sémitiques, 1938, 84-88; 
J. W. Jack, Pal. Explor. Quar., 1938, 165-178; J. Hempel, Zeits. f. d. Alttest. Wiss., 
XV, 126-139; Paul Kahle, Zeits. d Deutsch. Morg. Ges., 92, 271-76; Z. S. Harris, 
Jour. Bib. Lit., LVII, 437-39; René Dussaud, Syria, XTX, 256-271; Joseph Reider, 
Jew. Quar. Rev., XXIX, 225-239. 

* See the preliminary report by C. H. Inge, Pal. Explor. Quar., 1938, 240-256. 

* BULLETIN, No. 61, p. 15. 

5 See Jour. Bib. Lit., LI (1932), pp. 85, 106. 

® Pal. Explor. Quar., 1938, 254. 
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adopted by Ginsberg,’ that the last letter of line 9 looks rather like ‘aleph 
than like yodh, is not valid, as will be seen by comparing the photograph 
with Harding’s copy, from which it appears that the marks supposed by 
Gordon to form part of the ‘aleph are actually abrasions. Comparison of the 
photographic rendering of the only ink mark recognized by Harding with 
occurrences of yodh elsewhere on this ostracon, makes it practically certain 
that it is the upper right-hand corner of a yodh. 


LETTER II 

Professor Reider has happily cleared up the crux in line 5 by reading ynkr for 
Torezyner’s ybkr® and the y‘kr of Ginsberg and the writer.° The latter had naturally 
tried to read the obvious nkr here, but without success, since he employed false 
meanings in his experiment. Reider has now pointed out that the pi‘el of nkr has 
the needed sense in I Sam. 23: 7 and Jer. 19: 4 (contemporary with our ostraca), 
so that lines 5-6 may safely be rendered: “ May YHWH reject (disown) those who 
s[ay] something which thou knowest not.” Moreover, thanks to a brilliant discovery 
by Gordon, we can now explain the origin and exact connotation of nakkér, “to 
reject.”"?° The qal, ndkdr, means “ to acquire (in marriage on payment of a bride- 
price) ’ in Hos, 3: 2, and must also be recognized in the Keret poem of Ugarit, 
line 102, 191, where the writer renders “to acquire (possession of).’’*+ Gordon’s 
translation “to remarry,” i.e., to acquire possession of a wife for a second time 
with suitable payment, is not warranted by the data at our command. The verb nkr 
must have meant primarily “to acknowledge ownership of,’ hence “to establish 
one’s ownership to (something) by appropriate payment.” In the pi‘él, nakkér, the 
verb then developed a privative meaning, as is frequently the case under similar 
conditions (ef. Heb. yards, “ to inherit,” héri%, “to deprive (someone) of inheritance,” 
and see Néldeke, Neue Beitriige, pp. 101 ff.). The privative sense, “to alienate, 
transfer possession (of something) ”’ fits perfectly in the two basic biblical passages ; 
“reject ” is a good general equivalent in all passages. 


LETTER III 


1. ‘bdk hwstyhw.slh .l Thy servant Hoshaiah hath sent to 

2. hgld.Vd)ny Y[?]w[s] ysm. infform my lo]rd Ya’dsh: May YHWH 

3. YHWH [?’t] *dny sm‘t.slm cause my lord to hear tidings of peace! 

4. w[‘t. ]8[lht.s|p[r] 22 w[T]’* And [now thou hast s]ent a let[ter] and 
ehpgh [thou] hast [no]t enlightened ™* 


- 


* BULLETIN, No. 71, p. 26, n. 5. 

* Dussaud, Syria, XIX, 261, n. 2, suggests that bkr means here “to reveal,” liter- 
ally, “give the first fruits (of information),” but this explanation is semantically 
very artificial. 

® Jew. Quar. Rev., XXIX, 231 f. 

10 BULLETIN, No, 71, p. 39, n. 42; Jour. Bib. Lit., LVI, 409 f. 

11 BULLETIN, No. 71, p. 39. 

12 Reading favored, in my opinion, by the traces. Torezyner reads the same word 
two characters further on, but his final r is almost certainly w, and his s is very 
uncertain indeed, except for the shaft, which would fit r equally well. The substi- 
tution of &[lht] for Torezyner’s §[lh ‘bdk] is strongly favored by Ginsberg’s cor- 
rected reading in line 6. 

18 The w seems practically certain; ef. occurrences of this letter elsewhere in the 
letter. The ’ seems almost certain, with Torezyner and Harding; all efforts to sub- 
stitute another letter have been in vain: The bottom of the / is possibly preserved. 

14 All previous explanations of this word, including my two different efforts, have 
been superseded by Ginsberg’s observation that Torezyner’s rzm in line 5 must be 
read ‘yn, from which it follows that the verb pqh must be connected with it, as always 
(aside from one corrupt passage) in the Bible; see ButtettN, No. 71, p. 25f. My 
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[t] bl w] * *t.tyn**. ‘bdk.lspr thy servant in [it] concerning the letter 
Sr which 
Slhth 17 *l ‘bdk ’ms ky Ub thou hadst sent to thy servant yesterday 
evening, for the heart 
‘bdk[. d\wh.m’z.slhk.’l.‘bd — of thy servant hath been [s]ick since 
thou didst send (the letter) to thy 
servant. 
k wky ’mr.’dny.l.yd'th. And as for what my lord hath said,** 
“Thou dost not know it ? 
qr spr*® hy (Y)HWH.’m.  --read (the) letter (of so-and-so),” as 
nsh .’ YHWH. liveth no one hath under- 
taken 
ys lqr’ ly spr Insh.wgm. to read me a letter at any time. And 
also 
11. kl spr *sr yb’.’ly’m. as for any letter which may have come 
to me, 
12. grty.’th [?|w grt? nkh * [ have not read it [no]r have I read 
13. kl.m’wm|h.] wl'bdk.hgd. anything in public(?)!*? And it hath 
been reported to thy servant 


suggestion Apqgh{t] demands an unattested causative of pqh, “to open,” in the 
primary sense of “to cause (someone) to open (the eye of someone).” Exactly the 
same development takes place in the verb sgr, where the causative is used in Leviti- 
cus 14: 38, 46 in the same way. 

48 Ginsberg prefers to read b[h] (oral communication). 

16 See n. 14 

17 So correctly Ginsberg, loc. cit. 

18 There is no need to suppose that the verb is imperfect and that one y has been 
omitted, with the editor. 

1° T adhere substantially to my previous interpretation, which has been accepted by 
Hempel and others. Now, however, I take the words quoted to form an incomplete 
sentence, given for purposes of identification, i. e., only enough is quoted to make 
the allusion clear. 

2° Instead of the editor’s r’t, which he vocalizes as r@iti, “I have seen,’ I read 
qara@’ti, written defectively. That the letter before r is q seems certain when one 
compares the traces in the photograph with the nearly identical corresponding fea- 
tures of the ¢ at the beginning of the line. It is quite true that the defective writing 
is unusual, but there are a number of occurrences of it even in our Hebrew Bible, in 
spite of all the orthographic revision to which it has been subjected. 

*t Torezyner’s mnhw, ménhi, “from him (it), which belongs to a variant form of 
mimmennti otherwise found only once (in Job!), is philologically very suspicious 
and cannot be graphically defended after Ginsberg’s cogent remarks in BULLETIN, 
No. 71, p. 26. Ginsberg’s own suggestion (’t)nnhw, “TI will give him,” is, however, 
hard to fit into the context. Moreover, there is still a surprising difference between 
the two forms of niin. Noting that the second possible niin in the photograph looks 
exactly like a kaph (compare the chart of forms) crowded into a narrower space 
than usual, and that the supposed hé can better be héth (since the upper right-hand 
projection of the top bar of the hé is wanting in the photograph and the top of the 
supposed iwaw is lacking both in the photograph and in Harding’s copy), it is only 
natural to read nkh, “in the presence of,” etc. The phrase nkh kl, “in the presence 
of everyone,” i. e., “in public,” is not actually found in the Bible, but it may be 
closely paralleled, both for the use of nékah and for that of kdl; for nékah cf. Jer. 
17: 16, Gen. 30: 38, and for kél (without the article) cf. Gen. 16: 12, ete. 

* If the present reading and interpretation of the passage (lines 8-13) are approxi- 
mately correct, it follows that the writer of the letter protests against even the sus- 
picion of being indiscreet. He declines to listen to another person’s reading a letter 
which does not belong to him and he carefully refrains from reading letters which 
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14. l’'mr yrd sr. hsb’ saying, “ The commander of the host, 

15. Kbryhw bn ’Intn Ib’. K*baryahii son of Elnathan, hath come 
down in order to go into 

16. msrymh.w’t Egypt and 

1%. Hwdwyhw bn *hyhw w Hodaviah son of Ahijah and 


18. nsw slh.lqht.mzh(myh?).** his men hath he sent to get provi- 
sions(?).” 

19. wspr.Tbyhw ‘bd. hmlk .hb’ And as for the letter of Tobiah, servant 
of the king, which came 

20. 1.Slm.bn Yd‘.m’t.hnb’.l’m to Shallum son of Jaddua through (the 
instrumentality of) the prophet,?* 

21. r.hsmr.slhh.‘b(d)k.’l.’dny. — saying, “ Beware,” thy servant hath sent 
it to my lord. 


LETTER VI 


1. ‘1 ’*dny Y’ws. yr’. YHWH ° To my lord Ya’dsh, May YHWH cause 
my lord 

2. t’dny *t h*t hzh.slm my to see this time in good health (peace). 
Who 


3. ‘bdk klb ky.slh.’dny ’*[t sp] is thy servant (but) a dog that my lord 
hath sent the letter 

4. rhmlk [w’t] spry hir[mV?m] of the king and the letters of the 
prince[s, sa] ying, 

5. rgr nv whnh.dbry.h[srm]* “Read (them), pray!”? And behold 
the words of the princes | 


come to him for transmission (note that he does not speak of letters which are sent 
to him but only of letters which come to him), as well as from reading anything 
in public. The letter of Ya’dsh to which Hoshaiah refers had presumably made 
some ironical allusion to his claim of ignorance regarding a matter mentioned in a 
letter or letters which had passed through his hands. 

*8 This rendering of mine has not been generally accepted, but it makes perfect 
sense, which the usual “from this, from here ” does not. To my remarks in BULLE- 
TIN No. 61, p. 13, may be added the fact that there are three known words from this 
stem in the Bible, all meaning “rations, provisions,” mdzén, *mdzéh (pl. const. 
mézé in Deut. 32: 24), and *mdzi (in mezdwénii, Ps. 144: 13), which must all be 
derived from *mzw (found in Arabic), just as the Hebrew words g@’6n, gé@’ah, g@¢wah 
are all derived from the stem *g’w. However, it must be confessed that there is now a 
new objection to the reading mzh. It has become very doubtful whether the supposed 
edyin is correct, since it is virtually identical in form with two other instances of a 
letter which was read z by the editor, but now proves to be certainly or probably 
yodh (III: 5, V: mM) Aa well as with two other cases which were correctly read y 
by Torezyner (V: 7). Such certain and clearly written cases of 2 as we have 
(e.g g., II: 4, IV: 12, v t 2,10) are altogether different and cannot be confused with 
y for a moment. It is possible that myh is an hitherto unknown Hebrew word for 
“rations, allowance (of food and other necessities) .” Note that miya meant “ what,” 
as well as “ who,” in Amarna Canaanite and that maéhiyah, from md, “ what,” means 
“pay, allowance, wages,” in modern Arabic. 

24 Curiously enough the preposition mé’ét is used in the sense “through the 
instrumentality (of a prophet) ” in II Kings 3: 11. 

*>Dussaud (Syria, XIX, 262, n. 5) denies that there are traces of sin, but I see 
them clearly on the photograph. The two occurrences of the plural t'sw, “ye do,” 
further on in the letter make the reading sdrim, “ princes,” here almost certain, in 
my judgment. This reading has been accepted by Hempel. 
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thm Irpt ydym * [wlhs] are not good; (but) for weakening 
hands [and for 

qt ydy h’[nsm h]yd*[m] ?* sla]ckening the hands of the m[en who 
k]now 

bm ** sp|ryhm| *dny h?’ tk about them (are) their letters(?). My 
lord, wilt thou not write 

th *th| m] l[’mr I] mh t'sw unto th{em say]ing, “ Why do ye 

k2t bY rslm * h[n]h * 1 thus in Jerusalem? Be[ho]ld (it is) to 

mlk |w|l[--|h* tsw*? hd- the king [and] to his - -- (that) ye do 

[br] ** th[is 

h[zh wt] hy. YHWH ’th th]ing.” And now, as YHWH thy God 
liveth, 

yk kl y ----|yqr’ ‘bd thy servant will read 

14. dk *[t] hspr the letter 


LETTER IX 
The writer’s reading and interpretation of lines 4-8 have been accepted by H. L. 
Ginsberg, BULLETIN, No. 71, p. 27, except that he reads the personal name Q¢damydhi 
instead of ‘Agabydhi. Since the first letter can hardly be anything but qoph, he is 
probably right. Hempel’s Qendydhi would be excellent if there were not room for 
another character between the goph and the fourth letter from the end of the name. 


Now that so many scholars have tried their hands at reading and inter- 
preting the Lachish documents, it is highly desirable that a trained Hebraist 
and palaeographer who is not too much interested in defending personal 
views should subject the originals to a minute examination before the ink 
fades any more. It is hardly likely that much further progress can be 
made until this has been done, since the subjective element increases rapidly 
as the clear material basis for reading the text becomes exhausted. 

With the progress already achieved, we begin to be in a position to answer 
the question, What is the relation between the Hebrew of the latest pre- 
éxilic documents from Judah and Biblical Hebrew? Toreczyner’s new and 
strange words, forms, and syntactic usages mostly vanish under careful 
scrutiny, leaving us with perfectly good classical Hebrew, of the type 
familiar to us from parts of Kings and Jeremiah. There are no Aramaismsy 
none of the grammatical neologisms which we find in postexilic prose, 
beginning with Nehemiah, becoming accentuated in the work of the 


26 Final m is much more likely than the editor’s k. 

27 Dussaud (loc. cit., n. 6) is right in objecting to my suggestion ‘zrm, since the 
letter in question is evidently y, not 2 (see n. 23, above). Moreover, the following 
letter is a much better d than r, in view of the extreme shortness of the shaft. 

*8 The reading bm follows the photograph and Harding’s copy. Whether the form 
bm (which alternates with bhm in the Hebrew Bible) is to be expected in these 
letters is uncertain; cf. my reading bw where Ginsberg prefers bh in III: 5. That 
the following two signs are to be read sp is practically certain, though they were 
not recognized by Torezyner or Harding. 

2° Torezyner weighed this reading as a possibility and Ginsberg has made it 
probable (BULLETIN, No. 71, p. 27). 

8° This reading imposes itself; cf. line 5. 

81 There are a number of possible words of two consonants which can be supplied, 
but none seems to be a priori more likely than the others. 

82 This reading is due to Ginsberg (loc. cit.). 

*8 The proposed reading has excellent parallels elsewhere; cf. Jer. 44: 7. 
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ng Chronicler, and reaching a climax in Ecclesiastes. On the other hand, 
the prose style of the Lachish Letters is not identical with that of the 

ho earlier books of the Bible, for example, the narrative portions of the | 
Pentateuch, most of the books of Josha, Judges, and Samuel, etc. The A 

ly relative increase in the use of the simple tenses as compared with their 


consecutive form is very remarkable; the latter occurs only once in these 
letters, whereas in the earlier books of the Bible it is much more common. 


to It is true that it would, in any event, occur more rarely in letters than in 
lo ordinary narrative prose but it should occur oftener than we actually find 

to be the case. A comparison with the style of the letters quoted II Sam. 
vd] 11:15; I Kings 21:8 ff.; I] Kings 5:5f., 10:1 ff. is very instructive in 


this respect; it does not matter for our purpose whether the letters are 
quoted exactly or only approximately. Such a complex syntactic structure 
as is found in Letter IIIT: 19-21 reminds one of such passages as II Kings 
22: 18-19 (cf. the versions, which add some words). Of course, we must 
constantly bear in mind that we are dealing with non-literary prose in our 
L. letters, prose which cannot well be compared as a rule with the more 
elaborate stylistic productions of the age, such as those of the Deuteronomic 
school, where conscious literary artifice and deliberate archaism abound. 
The Lachish Letters thus prove that standard preéxilic Hebrew prose 
reflects a stage of the spoken language before their time, i. e., presumably 
before the late seventh century B. C.** Comparison of the Siloam inscrip- 


Is 


t tion and of scattered material from other sources suggests,*° though it hardly 
proves, that standard Hebrew prose originated considerably earlier, pre- 
k sumably between the tenth and the eighth centuries. 
eC In conclusion it may be interesting to give a short list of the more im- 
y portant inscriptions from Palestine dating between the eleventh and the 
seventh centuries, together with their revised dates: 

Gezer Calendar (pre-biblical dialect) *° Tenth century B. C.** 
Mesha Stone (Moabite dialect) Soon after 841 B.C. 

} Ostraea-ofSamaria (North-Israelite dialect) After 833 and before 775 B. C.** 
| “Barley “check” of Samaria *° ~ Between ¢.775 and 723 B.C. 
Siloam inscription Between c.714 and 686 B.C. 
‘ *4The superficial archaism of the orthography of our letters is entirely due to 


the fact that the orthography of the Hebrew Bible has been modernized in accordance 
with later usage or with later grammatical theory. 

85> For example, in the Siloam inscription we find the word ligrét (lqr’t in the 
Bible) written phonetically lqrt; i.e., the Hebrew Bible preserves the older spelling. 
The Assyrian inscriptions prove that Judah was called Yahid from the late eighth 
century on; i.e., the fuller form Yehitdaéh was no longer in general popular use, 
but had been replaced by the shorter form which passed into Aramaic as Yehiid (cf. 
Jour. Bib. Lit., 1927, p. 170). 

86H. L. Ginsberg has recently proved that the dual ending in this inscription is 6 
(for original @), not dyim (ém), construct é, as in Biblical Hebrew. 

87 A reéxamination of the script in the light of unpublished Phoenician evidence 
makes a date before cir. 900 practically certain. The supposed kaph in line 5 is 
certainly not k, but is probably an archaic letter of the kind which we still find 
in the Canaanite alphabetic texts of the Late Bronze Age. 

38 The lowering of date follows from Crowfoot’s discovery that the supposed 
building phase of Jeroboam II at Samaria is really early Hellenistic, so that the 
“ Ahab” phase, to an early part of which belong the ostraca, probably belongs to 
the dynasty of Jehu, leaving the Omri phase for the Omride dynasty. 

8° For this text, which seems to be in perfect Biblical Hebrew as far as it gues, 
see my paper in the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 1936, 
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NEWS OF THE SCHOOLS 


The annual meeting of the Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research was held at Union Theological Seminary, New York City, on 
December 27th, 1938. In addition to the President the following were 
present: Messrs. Albright, Montgomery, and Moulton of the Trustees; 
Messrs. Bull, Kraeling, Meek, Morgenstern, and Pfeiffer of the Associate 
Trustees ; Messrs. Cadbury as Secretary, Speiser as Director of the Baghdad 
School, Wright as Field Secretary, Engberg as Field Secretary elect. The 
annual report of the President, most of which had appeared in printed form 
in BULLETIN, No. 72, was presented and adopted. It was announced that 
Dr. Nathaniel Schmidt was ill, and it was moved and voted that a letter be 
sent him conveying the best wishes of the Trustees for his rapid recovery. 
It was reported that five new life-members had been added during the year, 
including one who had pledged the full amount but would not be formally 
enrolled until next year. Three new institutions, Augustana College and 
Theological Seminary, Southern Methodist University, and Zion Research 
Foundation, joined the Corporation during the past year—a total of eight 
new institutional members in two years. The appointment of Dr. Robert M. 
Engberg [see BuLLETIN, No. 71, pp. 41 f.] as Field Secretary, for a term 
of eighteen months beginning January 1st, 1939, was announced. 

In connection with the report of the Endowment Committee, the Field 
Secretary reported on his activities for the year. He stated that during the 
first eleven months of 1938 about $10,600 in cash was collected for the 
endowment. During the same period about $7,700 more was pledged or 
set aside from the current income to be turned into endowment. [The 
Treasurer has since reported that $17,084.78 was actually turned into en- 
dowment at the end of the calendar year, to be-doubled by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, making a total increase in endowment for the year of $51,254.34. 
The book value of the general Endowment Fund is now $263,930.33. The 
total amount to be collected or paid in during the year 1939 thus amounts 
to $25,169.45. It is believed that enough is safely covered by pledges 
to reduce the balance to be raised to below $20,000] Mention was made 
of the increasing subscription lists of all the Schools’ publications, as well 
as of the fact that the Biblical Archaeologist was ending its first year with 
some 600 subscribers and a surplus of $43.00 in its account after the initial 
advance by the Schools had been repaid. 

Among the numerous other announcements and actions taken by the 
Board of Trustees the following may be noted :— 

Dr. Speiser announced that the last volume of cuneiform tablets from 
the collection of about a thousand brought back by the late Dr. Chiera from 
Nuzi was in an advanced state of preparation and would soon be issued by 
Dr. Lacheman through the Harvard University Press, if plans for financing 
it were successful. 

Professor Meek of Toronto was elected Annual Professor of the Baghdad 
School for the year 1939-40. 

After the meeting of the Corporation in the afternoon of the 27th (see 
below), the Board of Trustees met again for a final session. Among the 
actions taken the following may be mentioned :— 
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Dr. Glueck was reélected as Director of the School in Jerusalem for the 
year 1939-40, thus extending his term to four years. 

The following Associate Trustees were elected for the coming year: Messrs. 
F. C. Grant (Union Theological Seminary), Albrecht Goetze (Yale Uni- 
versity), Arthur Jeffery (Columbia University), C. C. McCown (Pacific 
School of Religion), T. J. Meek (University of Toronto), R. H. Pfeiffer 
(Harvard University), Leroy Waterman (University of Michigan). 


MEETING OF THE CORPORATION 


The annual meeting of the Corporation of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research was held in Union Theological Seminary at 3 p. m., 
December 27. 

The meeting was called to order by President Burrows. 

The roll of representatives of member institutions and other members of 
the Corporation was called. Twenty-one members responded and nineteen 
others were represented by proxy. 

The President announced the appointment of the following committees: 


Nominating Committee: Messrs. Pfeiffer, Donovan, and Leslie. 
Resolutions Committee: Messrs. Flight and Stinespring. 
Auditing Committee: Messrs. Lane and James. 


After the reports of the President, the Field Secretary, and the Treasurer 
had been received, the report of the recently appointed Committee on 
Organization was received and discussed. It was moved and voted that the 
Committee be continued, and that it be requested to invite further recom- 
mendations from the Corporation and present specific suggestions next year 
at the December meeting. It was then moved and voted that the appoint- 
ment of the committee for nominating Trustees be entrusted to the Com- 
mittee on Organization for next year, and that the nominating committee 
thus appointed nominate the committee to succeed it. 

It was moved and voted to conftrm the previous election by mail vote of 
Mr. Warrington, Mr. Kunhardt, and Mr. Altschul as Trustees. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was then presented. 

It was moved and voted that the Schools accept with regret the resignation 
of Dr. Barton as Trustee, but that he be asked to continue in office until 
the election of his successor. 

It was reported that of the four Trustees whose terms expired in 1938 
(Messrs. Altschul, Burrows, Grant and Montgomery), Messrs. Grant and 
Montgomery had expressed a desire not to be re-elected. The Committee 
recommended that Messrs. Altschul and Burrows be re-elected to succeed 
themselves; and that Messrs. Bull and Morgenstern be elected to succeed 
Messrs. Grant and Montgomery respectively. This recommendation was 
adopted. 

The President announced the appointment of Messrs. Branscomb and 
Speiser to the Committee on Organization. 

The Resolutions Committee submitted the following resolution, which 
were unanimously adopted : 

“ Resolved that in view of the unusual difficulties under which the work 
of the School has at present to be carried on, we wish to express our appre- 
viation of the courage and wisdom of the staff of the Jerusalem School. 
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“ Resolved that a letter be sent to Dr. Grant, regretfully accepting his 


resignation as Trustee, and expressing gratitude for his services to the 
Schools. 
“<p 


tesolved that the following letters be sent to Professors Barton and 
Montgomery, respectively : 


“ Dear Professor Barton: 


The Corporation of the American Schools of Oriental Research has 
regretfully accepted your resignation from the Board of Trustees of the 
ASOR, and has voted to express to you its deep appreciation for the many 
years of loyal and effective service which you have rendered the Schools. 
The hope has been expressed that your helpful counsel may still be available 
for a long time to come.” 


“ Dear Professor Montgomery : 

The Corporation of the American Schools of Oriental Research has regret- 
fully accepted your resignation from the Board of Trustees, and has voted 
to express to you its deep appreciation for the many vears of loyal and 
effective service which you have rendered the Schools. ‘The Corporation is 
pleased to know that it will not be entirely deprived of your valuable services, 
since you will continue as a member.” 


MEETING OF THE ALUMNI OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL 
RESEARCH 


The Alumni of the American Schools of Oriental Research assembled 
for a luncheon meeting on December 30, 1938, in the refectory of Union 
Theological Seminary immediately before the celebration of the Edward 
Robinson Centennial. Seventeen alumni were present. 

Following the luncheon, brief addresses were made by Doctor Moulton 
and Professor Burrows. Both speakers emphasized the fact that 1939 is 
the final year in which the Schools may receive contributions under the 
generous grant of the Rockefeller Foundation to the Endowment Fund. 
It was announced that the alumni would not be asked this year to con- 
tribute to the Thayer Fellowship, but would be urged to donate to the 
Endowment Fund of the Schools. 

Professor McCasland of Goucher College, Annual Professor in the Jeru- 
salem: School in 1937-38, described some of his experiences of the preceding 
year, and emphasized the educational value of the Schools for American 
students who look forward to careers in teaching or the ministry. Dr. 
Engberg, the new Field Secretary, was introduced to the alumni present, 
and spoke briefly. 

The following officers were elected for 1939: President, W. F. Stinespring ; 
Vice-president, S. V. McCasland; Secretary-Treasurer, J. P. Hyatt; addi- 
tional members of the Executive Committee, R. J. Griffeth and G. E. 
Wright. 

The next meeting of the Alumni will be held in conjunction with the 
annual meeting of the American Oriental Society in Baltimore, April 11-13, 
1939. 
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s THE CENTENNIAL OF EDWARD ROBINSON 

. Mindful of the fact that the past year marks the hundredth anniversary 
of the epoch-making first journey of Edward Robinson in Palestine, a com- 

mittee has been at work for some months planning for a celebration at 


Christmas, under the able chairmanship of Dr. W. J. Moulton, Treasurer of 
the Schools. The celebration took the form of two joint meetings of the 
Schools, the Archaeological Institute of America, the Society of Biblical 
Literature, and Union Theological Seminary, in the afternoon and evening 
of December 30th. There was a large audience present at both meetings 
and an excellent programme was presented. 
In the afternoon President Burrows presided and the following papers 
were read : 
Edward Robinson and his Early Successors. Warren J. Moulton 
Edward Robinson as a Biblical Scholar. Julius A. Bewer (read by Prof. F. C. Grant) 
Edward Robinson and the Historical Geography of Palestine. Albrecht Alt (read by 
Ludlow Bull) 
Edward Robinson and the Identification of Biblical Sites. F. M. Abel, O. P. (read by 
Dr. Bull) 


The meeting was closed with an eloquent address by Dr. John H. Finley, 
Editor Emeritus of the New York Times. 

In the evening Dr. Moulton presided (taking the place of Professor 
Albright, who had temporarily lost his voice). After greetings from Union 
Theological Seminary, Hamilton College, and Andover-Newton Theological 
School had been presented, President Burrows gave an illustrated lecture 
describing “ American Excavation in Palestine During the Last Half Cen- 
tury,” Professor Harold R. Willoughby gave a similar paper en “ Current 
Contributions from Archaeology to Early Christian History,” and M. Henri 
Seyrig (Director of Antiquities in Syria) lectured (with slides) on “ Ritual 
Banquets in the Cults of Palmyra.” 


Four interesting News-lelters (dated, respectively, Nov. 18, Dec. 14, Dee. 
28, and Jan. 22) have been received from Director Glueck since our last 
issue. All have been distributed to members of the Corporation, associate 
members, and others in mimeographed form. Henceforth these letters will 
not be reprinted in the BULLETIN, since the essential items appear in the 
annual report of the Director of the School in Jerusalem, as well as in his 
reports from the field. Herewith we reproduce a few items selected at 
random from the wealth of material in the News-letters, 


On October 21st the entire School left under Dr. Fisher’s guidance for a trip to 
Syria. They remained there for a week, seeing Beirut, Byblos, Antioch, Aleppo, 
Baalbek, Damascus, etc. With the Director or with Dr. Fisher they have now seen 
most of the places of historical interest in the Old and in the New City of Jeru- 
salem. ... On November 17th we joined the convoy and drove to Jericho and the 
Dead Sea. ... It was a pleasure to see hundreds of Jews and Arabs working 
together in perfect harmony [at the works of the Palestine Potash Company].” 
(Nov. 18th.) 

The work of the School, long since settled to its normal routine, proceeds apace. 
Lectures, map-making, pottery repairing and drawing, photography of archaeological 
objects, and assigned subjects for original research provide the students of the School 
with occupation. They have by now seen practically as much of Jerusalem as they 
would have even under normal circumstances. ... On November 26th the School 
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travelled, to Galilee. . . . With the kind permission of the Director of Antiquities, 
the master photographer of the Museum, Mr. 8S. J. Schweig, is giving a course of 
lectures to our students on archaeological photography. . .. On December 7th the 
Director addressed the Palestine Economic Council on “ Palestine as an Ancient 
Trade Center.” Mr. W. D. Battershill, the Chief Secretary of the Government of 
Palestine, presided. (Dec. 14th.) 

Our academic program continues according to plan. ... Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
West went to Egypt for a week at the beginning of the month, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Glidden may go to Baghdad for a week before the end of the month. Rev. W. B. 
Ward, who has spent the first half of the year studying at Edinburgh, has arrived, 
and is to remain the rest of the academic year. Classes are being held daily from 
Monday through Friday. The entire School is hoping to be able to go to ‘Aqabah for 
the second season of the School’s excavations at Tell el-Kheleifeh, which we have 
identified with Ezion-geber and the later Elath. The chief events of the week were the 
completion by the Director of the manuscript of Hxplorations in Eastern Palestine, 
III, and the despatch of the manuscript to Professor Burrows, and the completion 
a few days later by the Professor of Archaeology, Dr. Clarence S. Fisher, of the sec- 
ond volume of his monumental Corpus of Palestinian Pottery and the despatch of 
that manuscript to America. The second velume deals with the Iron Age. Profes- 
sor Fisher has already finished a considerable number of plates for the third volume. 
Explorations, I11, is to appear as vol. XVIII of the Annual of the Schools. Pro 
fessor Fisher’s volumes are to be published by the Oriental Institute of the Univer 
sity of Chicago. 

Dr. K. S. Latourette, Professor of Missions and Oriental History at the Yale 
Divinity School, stayed at the School for two days on his way home from Madras. 
It was a pleasure to welcome him. 

Two new maps which have been issued by the Palestine Government Survey may 
interest the constituency of the Schools. One is called Palestine of the Old Testa- 
ment and the other is Palestine of the Crusades. (Jan. 22.) 


The American Philosophical Society has made a grant of $1600 toward 
the cost of the second campaign of excavation at Tell el-Kheleifeh (biblical 
Ezion-geber) on the Gulf of ‘Aqabah. It is hoped that the new campaign 
will go far to settle some of the chronological and historical problems raised 
by the first campaign of last year (see BULLETIN, Nos. 71 and 72, for Direc- 
tor Glueck’s previous reports). 

In the next number of the American Journal of Archaeology Director 
Glueck will publish a full summary of archaeological excavations in Pales- 
tine, Transjordan, and Syria during 1938. To all who are interested in the 
progress of archaeological research in the Near East we heartily recommend 
this sketch. Among the undertakings described, after the reports of the 
excavators, are Teleilat el-Ghassil in the Jordan Valley (Fr. Koeppel for 
the Pontifical Biblical Institute), ‘Afffileh in the Plain of Esdraelon (Pro- 
fessor Sukenik for the Hebrew University), Tell el-‘Ajjil near Gaza (Dr. 
Ernest Mackay and Miss M. A. Murray for the British School of Archae- 
ology in Egypt), Lachish (Mr. C. H. Inge and Lankester Harding for the 
Wellcome-Marston Expedition), Megiddo (Mr. Gordon Loud for the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago). 

Professor Millar Burrows of Yale, President of the Schools, has published 
a valuable monograph entitled The Basis of Israelite Marriage (New Haven, 
American Oriental Society, 1938, pp. viii, 72, price $1.50). Here the 
author has given the most comprehensive and judicious account of this 
subject which has yet appeared. He has studied and digested the mass of 
relevant data found in the law-codes and legal transactions of ancient West- 
ern Asia. It is interesting to note that the Nuzi documents, unearthed by 
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expeditions of the Schools in Mesopotamia since 1925, play a prominent 
role in his treatment. For the first time students of the Bible will find 
Israelite marital institutions and customs lucidly interpreted in the light 
of this rich new comparative material. 

Professor Elihu Grant and Dr. G. Ernest Wright have published Part 
IV of the Ain Shems Excavations (Haverford, 1938, 70 pp. and 70 plates). 
Part V, which contains a detailed account of the stratigraphy and chro- 
nology of the site, is in press. The present volume provides a valuable con- 
spectus of the pottery chronology of the site, from the first occupation 
toward the end of the third millennium (Early Bronze IV), to the Middle 
Ages. We recommend it unreservedly to archaeologists and students of 
ancient Palestine. 


“ GERASA, CITY OF THE DECAPOLIS ” 


The most elaborate publication which has yet been issued by the Schools 
appeared at Christmas and was distributed last month. The editor, Profes- 
sor C. H. Kraeling of Yale, has named it Gerasa, City of the Decapolis.’ 
Assisted by a dozen competent archaeologists, he has given an immensely 
valuable account of the excavations at Jerash, begun by Yale University 
and the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem (1928-30) and con- 
tinued as a joint enterprise of Yale and the Schools (1930-34). After an 
introduction of over 70 pages, in which the site, the excavations there, and 
the history of the city are described by Professors C. 8. Fisher, W. F. Stine- 
spring, and C. H. Kraeling, respectively, about a hundred pages are devoted 
to Roman buildings by Professors Fisher, Kraeling, McCown, and Messrs. 
A. H. Detweiler, E. B. Miiller, and G. Horsfield. Mr. J. W. Crowfoot fol- 
lows with 90 pages devoted to the Christian churches. Dr. F. M. Biebel 
then describes the mosaics of Gerasa at length. The piéce de resistance of 
the volume is Prof. C. B. Welles’s monograph on the inscriptions, in which 
he has given an exhaustive treatment of the material hitherto recovered 
(pp. 355-494). Dr. Welles’s treatment is based upon previous studies and 
collections of materials made by Mr. A. H. M. Jones and especially by Prof. 
C. C. McCown; he has also been assisted by Pére Vincent and by Professors 
Torrey, Hyatt, Stinespring, and Walker. Prof. A. R. Bellinger lists and 
describes the coins; Prof. P. V. C. Baur gives a very useful account of the 
glassware, which will be of considerable help to other archaeologists. The 
text closes with elaborate indices to the inscriptions. The plates contain 
hundreds of good photographs, adequately reproduced, and the architectural 
drawings are both accurate and beautiful. 

The Jerash publication is not only a mine of information on Roman and 
Byzantine Palestine, but it is also produced with unusual economy, consider- 
ing the quality of the result, on which Messrs. J. H. Furst are to be con- 
gratulated. It is doubtful whether any archaeological publication of recent 
years offers such a wealth of material for so low a price, comparatively 
speaking. We urge all students of ancient Palestine to purchase this volume. 


1 New Haven, American Schools of Oriental Research, 1938; pp. xxxii + 616, 143 
plates, 47 plans and charts; price $10.00. 
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MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS DURING 1938 
CORPORATION MEMBERS 


Corporate Membership in the American Schools of Oriental Research is 
largely reserved for colleges, universities, theological seminaries, and other 


cultural and educational institutions. 


On acceptance into membership an 


institution appoints a representative to attend the annual meetings of the 
Corporation, by which the work of the Schools is governed. Institutions 
desiring further information concerning membership may write to our 


office in New Haven. 


We publish below a list of institutional members to date, together with 


the names of their representatives. 


Many of them have been members and 


participants in joint archaeological expeditions with the Schools for more 
than thirty-five years. We are happy to acknowledge this mutually helpful 


relationship. 


American  Orient¢ Society, Prof. Nathaniel 
Schmidt 

Andover Newton Theological School, Prof. Win- 
fred N. Dor 

Archaeological Ir te of America, the President 
ex officic 

Auburn Theolog Seminary, Prof. William J. 
Hinke 

Augustana Colleg nd Theological Seminary, 
Prof. Car \ Anderson 

Bangor Theological Seminary, President Emeritus 
Warren J. M ton 

Berkeley Divinity hool, Prof. Fleming James 

Birmingham-Southern College, Prof. Charles D. 
Matthews 

Boston Universit School of Theology, Prof. 
Elmer A. Leslie 

Brown University, Prof. Robert P. Casey 

Bryn Mawr College, President Marion E. Park 

Butler University rof. T. W. Nakarai 

Catholic University of America, Rev. Fr. E. P. 
Arbez 

Central Conference 
Jonah B. W 

Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, Prof. G. R. 
Berry 

Columbia Universit Prof, Arthur Jeffery 

Cornell University, Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt 

Crozer Theological Seminary, Prof. I. G. Matthews 

Drew University, P: Charles Sitterly 

Dropsie College, Prof. E. A. Speiser 

Duke Universit Prof. Harvie Branscomb 

Episcopal Theolog School, Prof. W. H. P. 
Jatch 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Prof. Otto J. Baab 

General Theological Seminary, Prof. C. N. Shepard 

Goucher College, President David Allan Robert- 
son 

Hartford Theological Seminary, Prof. Moses Bailey 

Harvard University, Prof. R. H. Pfeiffer 

Haverford College, Prof. John W. Flight 

Hebrew Theological College, President Saul Silber 

Hebrew Union College, President Julian Morgen- 
stern 


American Rabbis, Rabbi 


Institute for Advanced Study, Prof. Ernst 
Herzfeld 

Jewish Institute of Religion, President Stephen 
S. Wise 

Jewish Theological Seminary, President Cyrus 
Adler 

Johns Hopkins University, Prof. W. F. Albright 

Lutheran Theological Seminary (Gettysburg), 
Prof. H. C. Alleman 

Mount Holyoke College, Prof. Mary I. Hussey 

New Brunswick Theological Seminary, Prof. John 
’. Beardslee, Jr. 

Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, Prof. Her- 
bert G. May 

Pacific School of Religion, Prof. Chester C 
McCown 

Presbyterian Theological Seminary (Chicago), 
Prof. G. L. Robinson 

Princeton Theological Seminary, Prof. Henry 8 
Gehman 

Princeton University, Prof. Philip K. Hitti 

San Francisco Theological Seminary, Prof. E. A. 
Wicher 

Smith College, Prof. Margaret B. Crook 

Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Dr. 
Warren J. Moulton 

Southern Methodist University, Prof. Wesley C. 
Davis 

Syracuse University, Prof. Ismar J. Peritz 

Union Theological Seminary, Prof. Julius A 
Bewer 

Iniversity of California, Prof. William S. Popper 

Jniversity of Chicago, Prof. A. T. Olmstead 

Jniversity of Cincinnati, Prof. W. T. Semple 

Jniversity of Michigan, Prof. Leroy Waterman 

Jniversity of Pennsylvania, Prof. James A. 
Montgomery 

University of Toronto, Prof. W. R. Taylor 

Wellesley College, Prof. Louise P. Smith 

Western | Theological Seminary (Pittsburgh) 
President James A. Kelso 

Wheaton College (Illinois), President J. O. 
Buswell 

Yale University, Professor Charles C. Torrey 

Zion Research Foundation, Miss A. Marguerite 
Smith 
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LIFE MEMBERS 


Dr. Ludlow Bull, New York, N. Y. Dr. Warren J. Moulton, Bangor, Maine 
Prof. Elihu Grant, Stamford, Conn. Miss Julia Rogers, Baltimore, Md. 
Miss Caroline Hazard, Peace Dale, R. I. Mrs. J. C. Stodder, Bangor, Maine 


Prof. James R. Jewett, Cambridge, Mass. 


PATRONS 
Mr. Loomis Burrell, Little Falls, N. Y. Mr. 8S. F. Houston, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Mrs. T. J. Abbott, New York, N. Y. Prof. T. J. Meek, Toronto, Ontario 
Prof. W. F. Albright, Baltimore, Md. Prof. Harold H. Tryon, New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Howard A. Kelley, Baltimore, Md. Mr. George H. Warrington, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mr. A. V. Lane, Dallas, Texas (deceased ) 


CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


Mr. Edmund R. Beckwith, New York, N. Y. Prof. Harald Ingholt, Copenhagen, Denmark 

Rev. Thomas J. Bigham, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mrs. A. V. W. Jackson, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Irving W. Bonbright, Englewood, N. J. Mr. Andrew 8S. Keck, Princeton, N. J. 

Miss Mary W. Bonsall, Philadelphia, Pa. Mrs. Alexander Kohut, New York, N. Y. 

Miss Elsie A. Burrage, Chestnut Hill, Mass. Prof. Emil G. Kraeling, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss Elizabeth Douglass, Cambridge, Mass. Dr. Louis A. Krause, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Mansfield Ferry, New York, N. Y. Dr. Morris Manges, New York, N. Y. 
(deceased ) Dr. Charles g. Ogden, New York, N. Y. 

Prof. Henry T. Fowler, Harmony, R. I. Mrs. Philip S. Post, Galesburg, IIl. 

Dr. Julius Friedenwald, Baltimore, Md. Prof. Ira M. Price, Chicago, = 

Dr. Richard E. Fuller, Seattle, Wash. Miss Miriam Dwight Walker, New Canaan, Conn. 

Mr. Robert Garrett, Baltimore, Md. Mrs. Howard R. Weir, New Haven, Conn. 

Prof. Leon Gry, Louvigne-du-Desert, France Mr. Leo F. Westheimer, Cincinnati, Ohio 

CONTRIBUTORS 


(from $1.00 to $500.00) 


Mr. i L. Adler, New York, N. Y. Prof. A. A. MacRae, Wilmington, Delaware 
Mrs. . F. Albright, Baltimore, Md. Prof. I. G. Matthews, Chester, Pa. 

Prof. Sealer C.. Barret, Hartford, Conn. Prof. Chester C. McCown, Berkeley, Calif. 
Rev. Harold Belshaw, New Haven, Conn. Dr. O. S. Means, Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. Abraham Bergman, Affuleh, Palestine Rev. John W. McKelvey, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Prof. Julius A. Bewer, New York, N. Y. Mrs. Bessie C. Merrill, Cambridge, Mass. 
Prof. Sheldon H. Blank, Cincinnati, Ohio Methodist Episcopal Church School, Freeport, 
Mrs. Hermann Collitz, Baltimore, Md. Des a 

Prof. Margaret B. Crook, Northampton, Mass. Mrs. Gerrish Milliken, New York, N. Y. 
Prof. George Dahl, New Haven, Conn. President Julian Morgenstern, Cincinnati, Ohio 
tev. James A. Daum, Oshkosh, Wis. Prof. J. A. Montgomery, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. Amos I. Dushaw, Brooklyn, N. Y. Prof. J. J. Obermann, New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. Alted Ela, Boston, Mass. Prof. Robert H. Pfeiffer, Cambridge, Mass. 
Prof. Florence M. Fitch, Oberlin, Ohio Mr. Walter H. Pollak, New York, N. Y. 
Prof. Sandford Fleming, Berkeley, Calif. Mr. G. Darlington Richards, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Mrs. Richard H. Franchot, Gr: and 9g Mich. Dr. Samuel Rosenblatt, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Elisha M. Friedman, New York, N. Y Mr. Charles H. Russell, New York, N. Y. 
Prof. Robert R. Fritsch, Allentown, Pa. Dr. Samuel Schulman, New York, N. Y. 

J. H. Furst Co., Baltimore, Md. Prof. Ovid R. Sellers, Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. Nelson Glueck, Jerusalem, Palestine Prof. W. T. Semple, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Prof. Elihu Grant, Stamford, Conn. Prof. Louise P. Smith, Wellesley, Mass. 

Dr. J. Vietor Greenebaum, Cincinnati, Ohio Prof. E. A. Speiser, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. Raymond 8S. Haupert, Bethlehem, Pa. President Henry I. Stahr, Frederick, Md. 
Prof. Philip K. Hitti, Pinceton, N. J. Prof. W. F. Stinespring, Durham, N. C. 
Prof. Mary I. Hussey, South Hadley, Mass. Mrs. Charles 8. Thayer, Hartford, Conn. 
Prof. J. Philip Hyatt, Wellesley, Mass. Mr. Nathaniel Thurlow, New York, N. Y. 
Prof. Fleming James, New Haven, Conn. Prof. Charles C. Torrey, New Haven, Conn. 
Miss Harriet E. Johnson, Boston, Mass. Miss K. Wambold, Jerusalem, Palestine 
Dean W. P. Ladd, New Haven, Conn. Rev. Lester E. Williams, Bad Axe, Michigan 
Prof. Elbert C. Lane, Hartford, Conn. Rev. William L. Worcester, Cambridge, Mass. 
Prof. Elmer A. Leslie, Brookline, Mass. Dr. G. E. Wright, Chicago, II. 

Prof. Mary E. Lyman, New York, N. Y. 
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Allen, Easton, Pa. 

Prof. Mary E. Andrews, Baltimore, Md. 
Rev. Robert W. Anthony, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. A. S. Arnold, Greensboro, N. C. 
Miss Ruth E. Joyee Atkins, Manila, P. I. 
Prof. J. W. Bailey, Berkeley, Calif. 

Rev. E. E. Baird, Oakland, Calif. 

Prof. Salo W. Baron, New York, N. Y. 
Rev. Geo. A. Barrow, Ansonia, Conn. 
Prof. D. M. Beck, Syracuse, N. 
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Mr. Edward P. Blair, Seattle, Wash. 
Prof. Sheldon Blank, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Rev. Barbara M. Bowen, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Dr. William G. Braude, Providence, R. I. 
Prof. Beatrice A. Brooks, Oxford, Ohio 
Rev. Sargent Bush, Flemington, N. J. 
Mrs. H. Warren Butler, ag a a 
Dr. Henry A. Carey, New York, ; 
Dr. E. Leslie Carlson, Seminary Hill, Texas 
Miss Florence E. Carman, Chicago, Ill. 
Carnegie Public Library, Fort Worth, Texas 
Prof. W. D. Chamberlain, Louisville, Ky. 
Rev. R. B. Cham berlin, Hanover, N. H. 
Mrs. R. J. Chandler, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Prof. Harvey T. ‘Cook, Greenville, S. C. 

Rev. Charles J. Costello, Washington, D. C. 
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Mrs. Charles 8S. Dewey, Chicago, Il. 
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Prof. Georges Dossin, Wandre prés Liege, Belgium 
Rev. Granville D. Edwards, Columbia, Mo. 
Rabbi M. N. Eisendrath, Toronto, Canada 

Mr. H. W. Eli Cambridge, Mass. 
Dr. R. M. Engberg, New Haven, Conn. 
Prof. Floyd V. son, Chicago, Ill. 
Dr. W. W. Fisher, Berea, Ky 
Prof. Sandford Fleming, Berkeley, 
Miss Doris Flierl, Wellesley, Mass. 
Franklin and Marshall Academy, Lancaster, Pa. 
Prof. Joseph P. Free, Wheaton, III. 

Prof. Walter C. Gibbs, Lexington, Ky. 

Prof. Albrecht Goetze, New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Beatrice L. Goff, Melrose, Mass. 

Prof. Ross J. Griffeth, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Prof. Leon Gry, Louvigne-du-Desert, France 
Mr. Fred C. Gustetter, a, _Conn. 

Mr. Clifton Harby, New York, N. Y 
Prof. J. Penrose Harland, Chapel Hill, 
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Prof. L. Hennequin, Metz, France 
Rev. Ralph Hershberger, Venus, Pa. 
Prof. J. H. Hicks, Dallas, Texas 

Dr. .John G. Hill, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rabbi Charles I. Hoffman, Newark, N. J. 
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Deen J. A. Huffman, Taylor University 
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Rev. Matthew J. Hyndman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Prof. Ellis E. Jones, East Northfield, 
Rev. Paul J. Keller, Hamden, Conn. 
Prof. Mark Kennedy, Washington, D. C. 

Prof. E. H. Kendrick, Wellesley, Mass. 
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Rev. Frank M. Kerr, Hempstead, _* ‘ 

Mrs. Frank C. King, Kansas City, M 

Miss Rachel Hs “wid King, East Northfield, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Knight, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. Carl 8S. Knopf, “Los Angeles, Calif. 

Prof. Emil G. Kraeling, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prof. P. E. Kretzmann, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Prof. Mary E. Lakenan, Staunton, Va. 
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Mass. 


Calif. 
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Minn. 


Mass. 
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Rev. R. Malmin, St. Paul, Minn. 
Sir Charles Marston, London, England 
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Rev. J. F. McCarthy, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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Dr. John MeNicol, Toronto, Canada 
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Rev. John T. Morris, Inigoes, Md. 
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. T. K. Nelson, Alexandria, Va. 
f. Robert F. Ogden, Louisville, 
A. G. Outler, Durham, N. C. 
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Germany 
Prof. John Paterson, Madison, N. J. 
Rev. B. C. Patterson, China 
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Dr. A. Pieters, Holland, Mich. 
Rev. B. F. Reid, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Rev. Hilary Richardson, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Prof. Corwin C. Roach, Gambier, Ohio 
Mr. T. W. Robinson, Chicago, IIl. 
Mr. Douglas H. Rose, Baltimore, Md. 
Prof. W. G. Ross, Berea, Ky. 
Prof. A. K. Rule, Louisville, Ky. 
Prof. C. E. Schaible, Hartsville, S. C. 
Rev. Henry Schaeffer, Maywood, IIl. 
Rev. Fredrik A. Schiotz, Chicago, III. 
Miss Alice D. Scott, Charlotte, N. C. 
Miss Elizabeth Scott, Toledo, Ohio 
Rev. George T. Scott, New York, N. ¥ 
Prof. O. R. Sellers, Chicago, IIl. 
Rev. Eugene W. Seraphin, Croghan, N. Y. 
Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, Cleveland, Ohio 
Miss A. Marguerite Smith, Brookline, 
Mrs. Gertrude Cochrane Smith, Deerfield, 
Rev. William C. Smith, Pleasant Grove, 
Dr. H. C. Snell, Pocatello, Idaho 
Mr. Siegmund B. og “a Baltimore, 
Dr. Alexander Sperber, New York, Y. 
Dr. Sidney B. Sperry, Provo, Utah 
Prof. W. E. Staples, Toronto, Canada 
State University of Iowa Library, 
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Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, Washington, 
President John T. Stone, Chicago, Ill. 
Mr. Walter E. Straw, Berrien Springs, 
Prof. G. V. Stryker, Springfield, Mass. 
Prof. M. A. Stuckey, Ashland, Ohio 
Prof. Alma Sydenstricker, Decatur, Ga. 
Rev. Edwin R. Thiele, Berrien Springs, 
Rev. Earl H. Tomlin, Providence, R. I. 
Prof. Harold H. Tryon, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Ray E. Turner, Kearney, Nebraska 
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Dr. Henry Dale White, Omaha, Nebraska 
Mr. Lytle White, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Rev. Lester E. Williams, Bad Axe, Mich. 
Bishop Noah W. Williams, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. Samuel T. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Prof. Carl B. Ylv isaker, Moorhead, Minn. 
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College Place, Wash. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Orders for all publications of the Schools may be sent to the American Schools 
of Oriental Research, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven, Conn. 


The Biblical Archaeologist 


A popular quarterly in lithoprinted form, edited by G. E. Wright. Fifty cents a year. 
The Bulletin 


A quarterly review of the current work of the Schools, including non-technical 
articles dealing with the progress of archaeological research in the Near East.. The 
subscription price is $1.00 a year. Back numbers are available. 


The Annual 


A series of technical monographs, edited by Millar Burrows and E. A. Speiser. 
Vol. I is out of print; Vols. II-XI are sold at a reduced price of $1.50 (original price 
$5.00) each; Vols. XII-XVII cost $2.50 each; Vol. XVII (The Excavation of Tell Beit 
Mirsim, Vol. II: The Bronze Age) appeared in August. A special offer is now being 
made, by which Vols. II-XII can be purchased for $10.00. 


Off print Series 

E. A. Speiser, Hthnic Movements in the Near East in the Second Millennium B.C., 
1933 . > , . $0.60 

Nelson Glueck, EBaplorations i in Eastern Palestine, 1934 ; : ; A $1.75 


Publications of the Jerusalem School 
New TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CritTIcIsM (Published by Geuthner, 12 rue Vavin, Paris). 
Vol. I. Facsimiles and Descriptions of the Greek Manuscripts in the Library of 
St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. W.H. P. Hatch. 1929. 125 fr. 
Vol. II. Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament in Jerusalem. W.H. P. Hatch. 
1934. 125 fr. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Vol. I. The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the End of the Early 
Bronze Age. G. Ernest Wright. 1937. $1.75. 


Publications of the Baghdad School 


TExTts: JOINT EXPEDITION WITH THE IRAQ MusEUM AT Nuzi (Vols. I-III are pub- 
lished by Geuthner ;’'Vols. IV-V by the Univ. of Pennsylvania Press). 

Vol. I. Inheritance Texts. E. Chiera. 1927. 200 fr.—II. Declarations in Court. 
E. Chiera. 1930. 2 . Exchange and Security Documents. E. Chiera. 
1931. 200 fr.—IV. Proceedings in Court. E. Chiera. 1934. $4.00.—V. Miwed 
Texts. KE. Chiera. 1934. $4.00. 


EXCAVATIONS. 
Vol. I. Tepe Gawra. E. A. Speiser. 1935. $6.00. 


TExTs: Jornt ExcAVATION WITH HArvARD UNIVERSITY AT NuziI (Published by Har- 
vard University Press). 
Vol. I. Teaxts of Varied Contents. E. Chiera. 1929. $6.00. 
Vol. II. Archives of Shilwateshub Son of the King. R. H. Pfeiffer. 1932. $6.00. 
Vol. III. Old Akkadian, Sumerian and Cappadocian Texts from Nuzi. T. J. Meek. 
1935. $6.00. 


EXCAVATIONS (Harvard University Press). 
Vol. II. Nuzi, Report on the Hacavations at Yorgan Tepe near Kirkuk, Iraq. 
R. F. S. Starr. 1937. $10.00. 


The Haverford Symposium on apes | and the Bible. W.F. Albright, G. A. 
Barton, H. J. Cadbury, J. W. Flight, A. Goetze, T. J. Meek, J. A. Montgomery, 
J. A. Wilson, and Elihu Grant editor. aos $2.00. 





Gerasa, City of the Decapolis. “Edited by Carl H. Kraeling (with contributions by 
P. V. C. Baur, A. R. Bellinger, F. M. Biebel, J. W. Crowfoot, A. H. Detweiler, 
C. 8. Fisher, G. Horsfield, C. C. McCown, E. B. Miiller, W. F. Stinespring, C. B. 
Welles). 1938. $10.00. 
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of Biblical Literature). 

NATHANIEL SCHMIDT, Professor Emeritus, Cornell University (for the American Oriental 
Society) 


ASSOCIATE TRUSTEES FOR THE YEAR 1939 


F, C. Grant, Professor, Union Theological Seminary. 

ALBRECHT GOETZE, Professor, Yale University. 

ARTHUR JEFFERY, Professor, Columbia University. 

C. C. McCown, Director, Palestine Institute, Pacific School of Religion. 
T. J. MEEK, Professor, University of Toronto. 

R. H. PFEIFFER, Curator, Semitic Museum, Harvard University. 

LEROY WATERMAN, Professor, University of Michigan. 


OFFICERS 


MILLAR Burrows, President, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

W. F. Asricut, Vice-President, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Henry J. Capsury, Secretary, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
WARREN J. MouLTON, Treasurer, Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Me. 
THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. M. ENcBERG, Field Secretary, 409 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 

PEPPER, BoDINE, STOKES & SCHOCH, Counsel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMMITTEES 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: Th President, Secretary, and Treasurer ex officio; Messrs. 
Barton (1937-39), Adler (1938-40), and Albright (1939-41). JERUSALEM SCHOOL 
ComMITTEE: Messrs. Albright, Dinsmoor, Flight, Jeffery, and Morey. BAGHDAD SCHOOL 
CoMMITTEE: Messrs. Pfeiffer, Goetze, Meek, Speiser, and Waterman. FINANCE CoMm- 
MITTEE: Messrs. Moulton, Altschul, Kunhardt, and Warrington. ENDOWMENT COoM- 
MITTEE: Messrs. Burrows, Adler, Bull, Grant, C. D. Matthews, McCown, Newell, Olmstead, 
Semple, and Warrington. BoArD oF Eprrors: Messrs. Burrows, Albright, and Speiser. 
COMMITTEE ON STAFF AND ORGANIZATION: Messrs. Albright, Dinsmoor, May, Meek, 
Morgenstern, Schmidt, and Speiser. 


THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM REV. DONALD FRANKLIN WEST, Two 
Brothers Fellow. 


ProF. NELSON GLUECK, Director. 


5s ag S. FisHER, Professor of THe SCORE iat die 
Dr. Harotp W. GLIppEN, Thayer Fellow. Pror. E. A. SPEISER, Director. 
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